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Robinson Rocking 


(For RipGELy TorrENCE) 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Well, Mr. Flood, we have not met like this 

In a long time; and many a change has come 

To both of us, I fear, since last it was 

We had a drop together. Welcome home!” 
—Edwin Arlington Robinson 


During a troubled summertime 

When human beings had lost the grace 

Of Nature and her abiding rhyme, 

One of my oldest friends and I 

Were brooding over a fireplace 

Whose movement we shared in harmony 
With intimate thought that cleared away 
All but the memory of one 

Who was tall and dark at the break of day 
And tall and clear in the setting sun. 


And out of ashes we heard him say, 
Rocking his chair attentively, 
Something that now supplied the key 
For what our hearts reflected on: 

‘*‘A man may scratch like a hen to find 
The food of life or of literature, 

Yet one thing is sure, the end will be signed 
By Death’s accomplished signature.” 
Everything else he doubted well 
Without calling heaven or flouting hell, 
And he was so even in every phase 

Of what his art could possibly do, 

He left unheeded the lightning praise 
Fools might give to the poems he 

Spent his life on, love on, too. 


The personal always made him shy 

And so, with his universal eye, 

He retired to where some youthful face, 
Dancing around his fireplace, 

Resembled any generation 

That glowed with pretension or expectation 
And then, as it crackled, fell gray, 
Checked by all that the ashes share; 


And he measured his own proportions there. 
Whatever transpired between these two, 
Himself and his echo behind the grate, 
Resigned such affairs to a later state: 

He gave up thought, and the chair as well, 
For another little drinking spell 

In company with men who came 

With or without a lasting name. 


My friend and his air of seraphic blue 
Were at home with him and so was I, 
Although, as the youngest of the three, 
I often riddled serenity 

With an ardent tongue that flashed on high 
Until the raven looked at me 

And, rocking a little, would turn away 
For something he might also say. 

My revolutionary zeal 

For men whom I could possibly heal 
Also made room for evolution 

If its inventions were not too slow 

In bestowing a lasting remedy 

On all that ailed our democracy. 

He knew I’d earned some reputation, 
And borne the blindest criticism, 

For writing poems an underdog 

Might raise against the dire prison 

He labored in for Gog and Magog, 
The masters of our wealthy nation. 


And he whose art had often pursued 
Derelicts and their fortitude 

To wretched haunts where they clung to the 
Shreds of any society, 

Fastened me now with a friendly glance 
And then, with a touch of irony, 

His tongue began a flaming dance: 

“The next time you go to Union Square 
Tell the boys not to start a fire 

Until us Yankees join them there!” 

And as we laughed at my expense 

He rose to his former reticence 

And brewed in a pot some quiet tea 

His fathers must have saved from a sea 
Of foreign taxes and tyranny. 

And I could feel his image expand 

Back to where a handful of men 

Had given their lives to liberty. 
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Nonetheless, this man must have found 
Our youth debased in the course of time 
By an age that sounded the awful crime 
Of a first World War he never forgave. 
It cut off his life before the grave 

And tuned his soul to knights and belles 
Who might be drawn’ from Arthurian days 
To revive their splendor through a maze 
Of psychologic parallels. 

Yet even so he could find no cure 

For modern ills of the flesh or mind 
Except to endure them privately 

And still go on with his poetry. 


Here I thought was the time for me 

To drag in free verse and the freedom we 
Sought in our generation and 

He might assume till his expert hand 
Measured new form for his classic style. 
My friend on the right, like a judge on trial 
Between acceptance and denial, 

Managed to hide an expectant smile 

And attend both sides with a true profile. 
The raven rocked and scratched his head 
And pulled in his cheeks before he said 
With just a little puff of wind: 

““No—what I’ve written is bad enough 

As it is—” He chuckled then 

And, hearing my merriment, turned to see 
How his older friend observed 

The breach in our common solitude, 

But there was nothing for Torrence to say. 
He shone like an impartial star 

Who was glad to perceive our private war 
Had settled itself through a glowing light 
Reflecting how well true poets blend; 

And shared with his fellows the perfect charm 
Of another night that would never end. 


As for the raven, his patience could arm 
Wisdom against all vanity 

Or banish loneliness out of chairs 

To which men came for his repairs. 
Although we never praised him then 

For the art of his humanity, 

Or thanked him either for his pure grace, 
There was ample time to raise him now 
Our trio is over and two who remain, 
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Passing again through a looking-glass, 
Try to restore their former frame 
Around his everlasting face. 


Thus it was till the night he died, 
Beguiled by our visits near the end 

Of another flame in another cell. 

And there in his alabaster state 

He must have been able to feel how well 
Friends had run for the fastest express 
In Life to find his hiding-place, 

Or the question to which they all replied 
And Death alone could demonstrate. 
There was no mystery in the glance 
That eyed our present history, 

Or divined the clinging circumstance 
That made our circle look so queer 

As it knotted itself in one group here 
And another there, or untied a man 
Who had to go out for a private tear 
Or an art that had lost its last address. 


It must have been fairly clear to one 
Who lay at the heart of our misery 

That a touch of his unfailing wit 

Or a passing phrase would be requisite 
For this occasion, but none opposed 
What he was now with an argument— 
And thus another moment closed. 

Our emotions had been spent 

On navigating a cruel sea 

That would never control its turbulence 
Until it grew calm in its career. 

This was a Thing whose immensity 
Invaded our blood as it drew near 
With Something no one could answer here: 
Another shade had to leave the room 
Without a word to our gathering doom. 


It needed someone closer to him 

Than any of us could ever be. 

It needed someone to trim the bed 

Of utterly stark expectancies 

That clung to his hand in a rocking-chair 
The earth filled in as it filled our dread 
With a load of further certainties. 

We who were helpless could only wait 
For Life and Death to decide the fate 
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To which they had brought the dead before 
Through an eternal civil war 

Which only one Passion can ever mend, 
Or the Lord’s compassion rectify. 

And though our friend had no agony now 
Men could fathom behind that brow, 
More and more of us wandered home 
Refashioned by an infernal If 

That dangled us over a similar cliff 

Where there was nothing for him to be 
Or us to be, so carelessly 

Tossed and lost beneath a stone 

Where all that we were must lie alone. 


Happily now a man from Maine, 

Who must have answered our rising prayer, 
Entered the room with such an air 

Of Yankee jocularity, 

We crowded around and heard that he, 

Aware of the fact that the fastest train 

Might never bring him here on time, 

Had hired a crazy aeroplane 

That flew through a storm and torrents of rain 
Against the wings of a down-east gale 

In order to beat eternity. 

But just as we felt like shouting Hail 

At this old angel, he raised his hand 

And gazed toward a familiar face 

Grand with the thought that all things rhyme. 


The wooden-legged man slowed down 
Like a thoroughbred who had won his race, 
And leaning over the bed enquired: 
““What’s going on here, Robinson?” 

The dying poet, duly inspired 

By the faithful Burnham’s comic flame, 
Quickly indulged in repartee: 

“Nothing but rain and visitors!” 

They chuckled together, and then their game 
Was lost to both as Somebody came 

And shuffled the pieces off the board 

To which they would never be restored. 
Nor did Death give them breath to tease 
The cold with accomplished pleasantries. 
No, he had closed all further doors 


For a much more lasting intercourse. 


And sitting here, my friend and I, 
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In the afterglow of a glass of beer 

Or all that could aid our memory, 

Felt like old Eben Flood who shrank 

Out of the world and always drank 

First to himself and then to his shadow 

To deaden the life that brought him low, 
Yet left him two selves for company: 

And this in a poem our poet loved best 
And felt assured would survive the rest. 
And Torrence and I had a curious notion, 
Aroused no doubt by the dying motion 

Of flames on the hearth, that down in the dust 
Or where pure air imbued our trust, 
Longing would end in a hope that goes 

To find some place where a man still grows. 
And imagination brought us the news, 
Despite our old or conflicting views, 

That Robinson’s in his rocking-chair 

With the Lord on a cloud against the sky. 


The chair was on time with eternity, 

But not the Lord, for one could see 

His troubled shadow pointing below 

With interrogation so long and slow 

I knew that the mark was not meant for me 
But rather for all humanity. 

There wasn’t a word my friend or I 

Could hear on earth, yet both agreed 

That all the heavenly shadow gave 

To an aftermath beyond the grave 

Might well extend its thrilling seed 

To men who had torn the earth apart 

With a second hell and found no release 
For the arts and acts that could bring to birth 
An everlastingly peaceful heart. 


There was so long a pause up there 

From the spirit in that new rocking-chair, 
We felt he must have advised the Lord 
Not to give in to the resignation 

Artists feel at the ends of creation, 

But to raise greater means for men to efface 
Further wounds from His human race. 
And then in that grand atmosphere 
Through which so many dreamers peer, 
We hoped there would be some lasting cures 
For what the Lord Himself endures. 

A log in the fireplace thumped out loud, 
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And now we could see a human crowd 
Of stars take over all that was said, 
And this they performed so quietly 
We knew it was time to go to bed. 


It was not for us to advance the Lord 
With thoughts of our own nor to underscore 
A Yankee who never went overboard 
With heresies or prognostication 

Or a scheme to turn our isolation 

Back to an innocent family 

The Almighty began in Eden’s day 

For the devil in Man to sweep away. 

Our fire began to languish now, 

And reflection moving with desire 

From sea to sea or shore to shore 

Had to embrace the ultimate bliss 

Of flames and ashes where all things kiss. 


We rose from our chairs—It must have been I 
Who said Good Night at the turn in the wood 
From which we branched. There was no reply 
Except from a twig with a chuckling sound 
That suddenly stopped as it dropped to the ground. 
My friend in the moonlight merely stood 

And, waving toward the sky and me, 

Sang All Right in so high a key 

I didn’t know what to make of him 

Unless he was still with the cherubim, 

Until I could feel his salutation 

Gathering in a growing nation 

That follows the stars of its poetry 

Here and now, and then hereafter, 

Thanks to our old friend’s ghostly laughter. 


And so we went off or sailed right on 
Into the dark and out of the dark 
With all we could hold of Robinson; 
And the light that returned on ambient air, 
And seemed to navigate anywhere, 
Began to embark on a pilgrimage 
For men to embrace a happier age. 
One felt a rusty anchor rise 

On a ship with Everyman aboard, 
And a chanty gathering harmonies, 
Major or minor, that now restored 
Men to a firmer destiny. 

And as they breasted ancient seas, 
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Despite old rocks and tempting shoals, 
The race had a chart, a perfect chart, 
And a rhyming needle for them to start 
All that was clear to their thirsty souls, 
Or to eyes that could find fraternity 
With or without a rocking-chair! 


Lines for a Bigot 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


You would reduce my world with debentures 

To desert where an angry lion walks 

And, from your hatred of the young, devise 
Through slums, steep prices, and delaying talks, 
““No Vacancy” and bloodless signatures, 

Gyves for their wrists and blinders for their eyes. 


Good lovers make sane rules, are the best 

Of radicals. Those whom they love are queens. 
I have seen women striding through the crowd 
Deaf to the sullen clatter of machines, 
Proud-footed, clear of feature, happiest 

With deep interior music, sweet and loud. 


You cannot pawn tomorrow, nor this year 

Rig politics from scarecrows overseas. 

Your sons are languid and effeminate. 

Your names, resounding in directories, 

Stammer in the Sans Souci of your fear. 

We know too soon what you shall know too late. 


We dress our meat as marrow to the heart 

And from dark gristing bake our some-day bread, 
But you, my friend (and enemy), consult 

Our warmth of flesh, our privacy in bed 

Before you dub them treasonous, or art. 

We make good lovers, and our sons exult. 
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Lucis Amor 


WILLIAM RosE BENET 


Drowsy youth admired the old, 
Rebel age would cling the young. 
Ere the fare of earth grow cold 
All I crave upon the tongue 

Till it mellow like a wine 

Of the gold Saturnian vine. 


Every ardent flavor strong 

In the geal juices stored, 

All the nourishments that throng 
The tellurian banquet board, 
Cleansed by cloud and cooled by hail 
As the griefs of life prevail! 


Yet the relish lies most deep 

In perennial roots of years 

Where the slowfoot ages creep 
Tunneling through toil and tears 
Wastage of old war and grief 
Deep from flourished bud and leaf. 


Layered histories clogged with loam, 
Clambering briefly from the night 
To a glittering blue and foam 

And the body of delight 

Naked on a coasting shell 

As the Hellene legends tell. 


So I search for beauty still 
Through all dark afflictive gall 
Crone Alecto can distil. 

Where the rose cascades the wall, 
Where the planet sparks so bright 
On the immanence of night, 


I descry deific vult, 

Credulous in the final throe 

Still profoundly to exult 

At the radiance I know 

Streaming through each stone and clod 


With the vehemence of God. 
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Letter to Harry W nner 


JOHN CIARDI 


Voltaire, grown old, protested the Lisbon earthquake 
In the name of human dignity. Half a town 

Fell into a hole in the ground one shaky morning 
When a pressure stumbled free, and one good man 
(The victim of too much philosophy?) 

Made the mind’s protest at sheer casualty. 


The poem, Harry, must make that protest over 
In every age. Its wish (mind’s wish) seeks form. 
Powerless, it grows by an illusion of power, 
Lives by believing something must be true, 
And dares to be ridiculous. It lacks. 

Its gesture that no senator endorses 

And grocers snort at among cabbages 

Still beckons to the understanding man 

In total prejudice, arguing for life 

Upon a quaking crust. It tries and fails 

And leaves a memory. It seeks to be. 

Its native music is the elegy. 


You and I, Harry, and the stubborn few 
Who honor an inheritance of art 

(A forest of white statues in the mind, 

A look from deep eyes, pitying and benign) 
Must reckon up the fragments of ourselves. 
That image of a man that moved Voltaire 
To rail against the butcher shop of Chance 
Is all of our inheritance: a faith 

That finally there must be room for lives 
To assert the illusion of their dignity, 

A stone image above stone debris. 


Philosophy that has not eyes enough 

To keep its image whole, roams into words, 
Staggers through waterless mazes, blinds and falls. 
A rock falls like a question: What is a man 
Squashed like a bug, stripped even of tragedy, 

A digit in a death toll, a roll of meat 

Jarred from the market wagon by a bump 

And skidding soiled among the oil and gravel 

To fester in a ditch? He is all of us: 

Our natural ghost, mind’s darkness, and its loss. 
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Once in a priestly past the legend ran 

His tatters were made whole. The corpse arose 
After a temporary inconvenience 

Of rock-fall, rat-trap, pestilence, or bombardment 
And flexed its soul, shining, better-than-new 

On escalators to Eternity. 

It was all written and we read it once. 

Until the book blew open in the wind. 

We lost the page and later the frame of mind. 

I remember that the manuscript was not signed. 
How shall we mourn? We have loved civility 

And every reasoned motion of good will. 

We have practiced the liberal gesture of a life 
Made saner by remembering. We have known 
Eternity has no cure for malnutrition 

That satisfies a reasonable concern 

With unemployment, plague, and the lynching tree. 
And fate grows tangible in the infantry 

Sooner than Vaticans make it evident. 

Man must shape his own environment. 


The Olympian mind, whose flare for admiration 
Left busts in all the classrooms, leaves in time 

A question of intent, what shall we seek? 

Plato drew theorems on the outer void, 

Dante mapped a Cook’s-Tour universe 

And walked it end to end. Descartes grew glum 
Telling a mountain Cogito ergo sum, 

And getting no reply. That classic sense 

Died in the natural world it could not serve. 
Those porches of sublimity look on 

The drafty vistas of a temple stone. 

Aeternitas shines there as bright as ice, 

And men stand shivering under Veritas, 
Homeless in their political distress. 

Mind must build a habitable house. 


The humanist is the orator in us all 

Crying among these fragments of ourselves 
Into the falling motion of our times 

Whose quaking earth gapes at the best of minds 
Opening a darkness every man has plunged 

So casually he does not know he died 

Until he sees the corpses at his side. 


All art has been his mourner, while an age 
Drank itself under in the wake’s back room. 
And we (in a neurosis of good will?) 
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Left at eight for a committee meeting 

In the fifth precinct. At nine I spoke an hour 

At the Jewish Center. At ten you phoned your wife 
We wouldn’t be home till late: a way of life. 


What were we doing? (Our Senator couldn’t win. 
Nothing we vote for ever takes the election. ) 
When all the wall has fallen this mortar spills: 
An old man’s quirk, a poem, a tattered book 
Blown in the wind and—when the hills unravel— 
The corpses in a heap, the smoky towns, 

And you and I campaigning against the devil 

In empty halls: Ideas of Good and Evil. 


We lessen, Harry. To die little by little 

Is finally the image of our times. 

A glory dies: we try a sanity. We live 

In the statistician’s eye where half our loss 

Falls through a ballot box to Buchenwald. 
Which was our choice, whose corpses mark our guilt, 
Till time has learned there is no private virtue, 
And the moral man must cry through amplifiers 
His whole despair: Voltaire’s at half a town; 
Ours at a world where all our towns go out 
Like signal lights on switchboards mauled by apes. 
Thought dies of all diseases: The Noumenon, 
That spacious air above the Parthenon, 

Goes under ether at the turn of a dial. 

Only man is real, and only while 

States let him be. Fate is a congressman. 

Man alone must make a time for man 

This side of Voltaire’s ditch, or never be 

That image of mind’s possibility 

That art and every liberal wish must serve 

Or fall to whimsey—an age of loss of nerve. 
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Self Portrait 


JoHN HoLMEs 


“Frans Hals was a painter who could always 
laugh at himself, and did so in The Jester.” 


Store-windows reflect the big head on a neck bent forward 

On the tall too-heavy body. It shuffles past, not strides. 

Water and sky watch him, nameless, no one, the tolerant sun 
Browns him fortunately. He is lazy and coward about cold. 
Among many twisted, many scarred, this one is at least whole. 
Look at him. He is all parts trying to know one another, 

The thinking undisciplined, the heart hurried. He means well. 
Unfinished business haunts him, and all the words he never said 
Suddenly. He wears a thin skin over forty years of memory. 


It goes on, and goes on. The only way to get out of doing 

A thing is to do it. Catch up, keep up, if not now, next month. 
Growing older is not being better, or worse, not the White House 
Or the poorhouse, it is simply becoming more like yourself. 

Do what you want to do, and then pay for it, he said. 


Green aisles of fern under pine heard him plodding through, 
And went on about their growing. The Atlantic surf falls 

All night all winter, though he counted its cold waves an hour. 
The seagulls go over, fifty or more, the seaweed stirs in tide. 
He knows nothing about flowers; gardens nothing about him. 


You’re the poet! a summer someone says, as of last year. 
Tagged. And why not? But what counts is who says poet. 


Atom in the mass, he is recognized in theaters, he hopes, 

And trains move him, ships take him, clerks serve his wish 

As if, he thinks, this luck might possibly be deserved. 

Clocks madden him. He is hungry for love; the world starves. 
The ridiculous camera does him too handsome or too shapeless. 
He sulks, or worse, stuffs himself with sleep, sleeps, eats, 

Writes letters to busy time away and not work. Praise pleases 
The child he is, ten years old under the slow-graying hair. 


The tribe draws him into the circle, brothers, cousins, dead 
Aunts and Grandfather Murdock, where are they now, who now 
Lights the fire in the center, who now addresses the meeting? 
It was too long ago the last time they picnicked together. 

The generations know not one another, and the elders die. 

He likes to show family albums, he likes chairs, tools, rings 
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That he can say his grandfather used or loved or wore or made. 
His letters speak across the campfire circle to the past. 


What is he, clothed? He is happy, well-dressed, comfortable 
In too-expensive dark colors. What are these long bones? but 
Cover them for now, he says, for the best, be cool, be clean. 
How does he sleep? On his right side, and he had bad dreams, 
Crying out in the dead hour before dawn, but no more now. 


Politically simple-minded, his hero is the Good Samaritan. 
Ritual and rank and the robings of office, church or state, 
He loves, this Unitarian who stays at home all day on Sundays. 
Doctors frustrate him, but they have his natural faith. 

Banks, too, and utilities, and colleges, and the magazines, 

He trusts. They plan almost immediate final perfect plans. 
Musically, geographically, architecturally, he is ignorant. 
Mechanically, financially, medically, he knows he is ignorant. 


It is not enough to read the books. God is not in the books. 

Bach, Osler, Connick, Pericles, names names unless you know them. 
Or know what they knew. Kings, painters, astronomers, poets. 

He has read God in the books, and he writes poems, sometimes 

He hears the phrasing of the sound of what it was God meant 
When Bach heard it, an echo maybe. Something, anyway something. 
How can you go to church honestly if you believe in religion? 


See him in company. He knows how to be shy, a boy, mysterious 
At first. Talks to one at a time, tries to finish anecdotes. 

Warms gradually, aware of byplay; at midnight loves everyone. 
When he is host, thinks of himself as host, acts the part 
Thoughtfully, shows off his books modestly, acts and means it. 
Good night, come again soon, good luck, good night, means it all. 
All guests, he says, should leave one hour earlier than they do. 


See him as professor, smiling out of a pipesmoke cloud at students. 
Should I become a writer? Should I marry this man? A listener. 
Others he saves, himself he cannot save. Too kind to first novels. 
Patient. Eager and easily hurt, faithful to favorite students 

From graduation to marriage to career and in competition. 

He visits his classrooms, observes faculty meetings, yet cares, 
Curses, works overtime. Reads student poetry, not student themes. 
Rookie cops and the taller chorus girls get a better week’s pay. 
Laureate with the smaller leaves, he sings alma mater, but why? 
Years later a human being says, I’ll never forget you said once— 
But what? and marvels at an apparent wisdom. It seemed to help. 
A good life, under the trees, getting them ready to get ready. 
Minus degrees, his freshmen and the janitors call him Doctor. 
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In the world of his own mind, he stares at boundaries, hears 
In the blood news of change, of future, and puts down civil wars 
Patiently, as if he were his own army and would obey orders. 


Hedonist and hypochondriac, he feels well when he has good luck, 
Ill of demands, people, people, deadlines, and interruption. 

His heart could run a battleship, but he feels it failing. 

What pang is that? Why should there be a pressure in the neck? 
Obituaries draw his eye. Today no one he knows. But if he died 
Untimely so young so gifted, how would his death-notice read? 


The stars when street lights are out silver the arches of sky. 

Fliers chart their hours under stars. On coasts where the sun 

Is not yet risen, lovers and animals, grass, wind, old sleepers 

Turn. Here he pins pictures on his wall. Should he give blood? 

Is there enough money? In cavernous railroad stations the weary 
Wait, ache, waiting to go somewhere desperately important to them. 
Somewhere. Somewhere else, toward someone needing, and needed. 


Loyal to patterns long after the patterns have modulated. 

Sceptical of honors, a word whelming him often more than prizes. 
Nothing he wants to show shows, or a secret shows too much. 
Unwordable fears shrink him into a day of sullen awkwardness, 
But his bravery others must bring home to his innocence. 
Paterfamilias whose checkbook does not balance, manager 

Of deep-cluttered desks, kind hoper living in a coming year, 

He hears his father in his own voice, and in his son’s face 

Sees himself, his brother and boyhood, himself at seventy, 

Turns from the mirror, writes, looks again, and writes. 


Case History 


WiLutiAM HULL 


Of our brains 

we have icicles made 

to slit our hearts 

with bitter art 

to prepatterned shape: 

in stunned emergency 

we rip the hardened strings 
and parachute gaily down 
to the shock-absorbing ground, 
void, immune to mystery, 
thistle-floated to vacuity. 
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Country News Items 


HELEN HarTNEss FLANDERS 


“This year of 1948 marks the 150th anniversary of the 
Ridge Farm. Four generations .. .” 


She lives back on the hill farm 
One meadow from the sky— 
The last house on the upper road 
So no one passes by. 


But she is well acquainted 
With sun and winds and rain 
Breaking on her very soul 

As on the fields of grain. 


They say that Eben watches her 
Like some rare growing thing 
From summer into autumn 
From winter into spring. 


She is a dear familiar 

All about their land, 

But neighbors in the valley 
Never understand. 


They say she holds herself up, proud 
As if it were just she 

And God and Eben doing things, 
Together, just the three. 


Shy and different she is 

Down in the village square 

Meeting friends . . . with naught to tell 
And even less to share. 


She lives back on the hill farm 
One meadow from the sky. 

Earth and heaven meet in her... . 
No wonder she is shy! 


“With the opening of the Inn at Brant’s Point, many 
visitors have been attracted .. .” 


It was at evening he came, alone, 


Where the cliff ended . . . islands far out... dim. . 
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Standing as if he re-possessed his own, 
As if the dusk were realized in him. 


While long light flowed in bravely up the shore 
From arching waves, in fan-shaped scarves of foam, 
He was completed. Here he asked no more. 

It was as if he greatly were come home. 


Seldom is man so natural to a place 
It is remembered only by his face. 


“Mr. Cyrus Hopkins is on a business trip in northern 
Nevada.” 


Spring wears no flourish here. 


Greys, blues and purples 

Sweep upward into snows defining mountains— 
Snows plastered jaggedly upon the high peaks 
Recounting winds unto a placid valley. 


Along the plain, straight lombardies march straightly; 
Assert a roadway and a destination, 

But cottonwoods with vehement red switches 
Confirm on-coming Spring as more important— 
Cottonwoods picking out the water coursings. 


Brown animals move where dun sage bears green shoots; 
Where tumble-weed both lives and dies un-noted. 


“Much damage was caused locally by the heavy thunder- 
storm on Friday .. .” 


Thunder harries bouyant skies; 
Winds pour through the trees; 
Birds are scattering to the ground; 
Bushes, on their knees. 


Western hills are filling in 
Greyly with grey rain; 
Cowering, the meadows wait 
Down the valley plain. 


Then strange darkness crowds upon 


Last things near in sight; 
Writhing thickets, huddled ferns 
Are stricken lightning-white. 
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A jagged flash depicts an elm 
Etched as on outer dark; 

Flames seem burrowing the earth 
From an unearthly spark. 


A fine rain corrugates the wind— 
A stiffened drapery 
Of rifts and rents. 


Light brims the clouds. 
A flurried sun rides free. 


Gloria Mundi 


Horace E. HAMILTON 


You were the veterans... 


In last sunset 

And last dawn, 
From Capricorn 

To sixtieth parallel, 
You and any dog 
Might change place 


As you waited in perpetual haste; 
As you dug into the dirt; 

As you mooned 

In the cradle of the ships. 


Many things of old 
Needed shape anew, 
And if ever you... 
You would see fair race. 


Many dead dwell 

Where vows were drawn 
From you and your sick 
Men’s lips. 


The sick see clear; 
The sick 

Were all you then; 
But now the sick 
Are getting well. 


And after all 
On the well compacted 
New encumbered soil, 
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The feet remember 
The father’s 
Regimen. 


In one’s agony 
And a thousand’s 
Toil, a few 
Might turn up 
The stamped 
Encrusted soil: 


Plow up 

The rows, 
Mingle anew 
The anzrobic 
Promise whence 


Good life 


Grows. 


You were the veterans 


When... 


In death’s nearness, 
A new heaven; 
Perhaps ten thousand 
Saw it 


Then. 


Greek Situation 
(Athens, August 1947) 


Horace E. HAMILTON 


By this street, strident with steel on steel. 

They walk, as once in Thessalean vales. 

In this mortal current—grinding, shrill— 

Their ranks (whose crafty hands once luffed 
Into the Ionian wind their whitened sails) 

Are less today than all these cogs and wheels 
Driving a cause that heart no longer feels. 
Perhaps they hear the murmur of Peneus that still 
Will sound above the tractors on their way; 
Perhaps they hear the clangor of Laconian shields, 
Or see through opaque fumes the Arcadian fields 
With wide eyes and strange, and, remembering, thrill 
In atavistic glory over their lost Aegean day. 
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Cruise 


Horace E. HAMILTON 


Now November on the Sea, 

Gray cloud upon the grey, 

The running light upon the lea: 
Paleness against the day. 


Now the wind astride the wave 

Lashing crests to spray; 

Now gray water, and the grave 
Of every soul astray. 


The masthead and the spar, 

Pendulum inverted, 

Swinging slow across the far 
Clock of stars concerted. 


Fate within this cradle, 
Unseen from sky to sky, 
Doles days with iron ladle, 
Not caring whence, nor why. 


Now know one flat of time, 

One yesterday, one morrow; 

Now know seas in winter clime, 
In breast of heaving sorrow. 


Facing Feared Problems - 


(To Alan Harrington) 


PETER VIERECK 


Look! careless greatness still ambles on past publicized strutters 

With its old crushed hat and silly necktie and sheepish grin at misleaders, 
Consider peace you wrung, from hopelessness, along blue waters 

In certain strolls facing feared problems among bare cedars. 


Revere all who work on at the abyss-rim of exhaustion, 
Freedom’s clerks, with green eye-shades over black-circled eyes, 
Living what’s worth dying for, dying for contempt of caution, 
For awe of mind’s free groping, for disarming of armed lies. 
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Papa and Popocatepetl 


IRMA FUEHR 


UTSIDE it was morning in 
() New Mexico. The indigo of 
the mountains cupped the 
distilled clarity of early morning 
around the village. A rooster crowed 
lusty salutations to the slender sun 
fingers reaching over the cap rock on 
the ridge, and a wren sang in the 
leaves of the pear tree. 

Standing before the wood range in 
the kitchen, Mamacita Martinez was 
fully aware of the beauty out of 
doors. But this morning it was only 
a means to an end. A big, exciting 
end! 

She measured coffee into the pot 
and addressed her husband, who sat 
waiting for her at the breakfast 
table. “Papa, it is like a miracle! To- 
day you bring in just one ordinary 
load of wood. The last for the Senora 
Harper. She pays you twenty-five 
dollars. Much money, but ordinary 
dollars. And what happens? Sudden- 
ly we are out of debt! El truck is 
truly ours. After all these years we 
are obligado to no one!” 

Mamacita was a deliberate woman, 
large and brown, with the slow, regal 
movements and sphinx-like profile 
befitting a descendant of the mighty 
Aztecs. But now the lines of her face 
were exultant, and she turned the 
tortillas with a quick shove. “There, 
my grasping Mogon,” she said to 
them. “‘Now see if you can keep our 
truck from us!” 

Then she scooped up the tortillas 
and continued serenely, “So often I 
think about it, Papa. Debt is like a 
swarm of gnats in the house. With 


it one can never be at peace. Freed 
from it—Ai, how happy our son will 
be when he returns from El Presi- 
dente’s hospital, fully cured of the 
wound, and puts the new radi- 
ator—” 

Mamacita stopped short as she 
turned toward Papa. Like many an 
otherwise admirable husband in simi- 
lar circumstances, he had not heard 
a word! 

A thin little wire of a man, with 
a black ledge of overhanging mous- 
tache, he sat resting his chin on his 
hand and gazing out of the window, 
dreamily, intently. When Mamacita 
placed the coffee and tortillas on the 
table and sat down, he turned to her, 
his eyes shining like newly turned 
earth. “Mamacita,” he burst out. 
“You like to know something?” 

She poured the coffee calmly. 
Nothing Papa could tell her could 
be as exciting as the certainty of no 
more debt! “‘Yes, Papa, I like much 
to know.” 

““Caramba, woman, but I have a 
magnificent thought this morning 
while I pour water into el truck!” 

“Yes, Papa?” 

He beamed at her. “You know 
that Norberto up the mountain? 
Good! Next week he goes away to 
become a miner of copper. And you 
know some more? Norberto has a 
splendid truck. A red truck! He will 
not need him at the mine.” He 
paused. Then he said impressively, “I 
shall buy that truck!” 

Mamacita caught her breath, but 
the lines on her inscrutable face did 
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not change. “How will you pay for 
him?” 

“That is what is so excellent!” 
cried Papa. “Today I take the wood 
to Senora Harper in the city. She is 
a great lady, that senora, and always 
has much money to pay for her 
wood. So that will be first money for 
Norberto! 

“Oh, I shall look muy caballero 
flying down the mountain in a truck 
so red like the flame from Mt. Popo- 
catepetl! And the wood floats behind 
me like a bird!” Papa leaned over the 
table and drove the red truck. He 
jerked it around a dangerous curve 
with a masterful swing of his arm, 
pulled it right for the long upgrade, 
and hummed “Br-r-r” for the motor. 

Mamacita’s despair increased in 
direct proportion to her husband’s 
enthusiasm. She folded her hands 
tight in her lap. “Papa, do you not 
remember? This is the money which 
pays the last on el truck! If you do 
not give the dollars to Mogon, he 
comes and takes him back!” 

“Si, but Mogon does not demand 
until Thursday. By that time,” Papa 
said grandly, “I shall have more 
money. Then let the miser demand!” 

“Twenty-five dollars are not easy 
to find every day.” The intensity of 
restrained tears made Mamacita’s 
voice urgent. “And we do not need 
two trucks.” 

Diablo! That truck of Mogon is 
not much good anyhow! He is ugly. 
Every morning I must carry water 
for the thirsty radiator!” 

Mamacita placed tortillas in Papa’s 
lunch box. “But what will our son 
Sabino think? He loves so much to 
work on el truck. And he is like me. 
Once we love something, we can 
never forget it.” 
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Papa’s face gleamed like one of his 
wife’s scoured kettles. “‘Ai, Sabino! 
No one in the village will drive a 
truck more beautiful. And on the 
side I shall paint in big black letters 
‘J. Martinez and Company!’ ‘And 
Company’ means Sabino, you see.” 

““We do not have the money,” said 
Mamacita miserably. “Nor will ‘and 
Company’ please Sabino as much as 
the old truck.” 

The enthusiasm in Papa’s face 
metamorphosed into bewilderment 
and then into anger. He shoved back 
his chair and grabbed his lunch. 
“You are a stupid woman, Maria! 
Here I desire to buy us a truck so 
beautiful like Popocatepetl, and you 
hang your heart on a rusty junk 
heap! I buy Popocatepetl! I see Nor- 
berto tomorrow!” 

Pain stood black in Mamacita’s 
eyes as she listened to the departing 
sputter of the truck. It tore at her 
soul to see her fine husband hurt. If 
only he could forget Popocatepetl! 
But she knew that was impossible 
now. 

She thought of the time Papa had 
brought home a pink silk dress for 
her. A dress so soft and shimmering 
that warmth had throbbed in her 
throat from just touching the ma- 
terial. But the money for the dress 
was that which they had counted on 
to buy corn for the winter’s tortillas, 
and kerosene, and shoes for Sabino. 
When Papa had noticed the reluc- 
tance mingled with her pleasure, he 
had cried out, “One can always eat, 
Maria, like a burro. But one cannot 
often behold such beauty. I run from 
the store. I strive to think only of 
corn and kerosene. It is impossible. 
I go back to the store!” 

Mamacita had laid the dress ten- 
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derly in the drawer beside the fine 
scarf which her uncle in Chihuahua 
had sent as a marriage gift. And she 
had worked every day in the house 
of Senora Shafer until they had 
bought that which was needful. 

Now she pinched a fan of pleats 
into the red table cloth. “Truly, I am 
glad that Papa thirsts for loveliness. 
But— But—” 

A tear dropped on the table cloth. 
Mamacita pulled herself up sharply. 
“This is no time to weep, Maria. You 
must think! Go now and draw water 
for the washing. And think. You 
must find a way!” 

The bucket swam clumsily in the 
darkly cavernous well as concentra- 
tion pulled the lines in Mamacita’s 
face taut, like so many brown-clad 
soldiers on parade. Her lips moved. 
But no solution came. She tugged the 
bucket up fast, hoping that so much 
physical effort would be equally pro- 
ductive mentally. Pail after pail she 
carried to the tub heating on the 
range. Still she could find no way to 
insure both el truck and freedom 
from debt, that which she wanted, 
and the red truck beloved by Papa. 
Mi madre! Papa was right! You are 
a stupid woman, Maria!” 

Then while she scrubbed the first 
blue shirt thoughtfully down the 
board, she knew what she must do. 
“Of the truth,” she said to herself, 
“I do not like this. But it is better 
than debt. I shall have to make my 
mind accustomed to it. And Sabino’s, 
too.” 


It was late afternoon before 
Mamacita had the washing on the 
line, and the floor scrubbed white, 
and the chili bubbling like molten 


tubies on the back of the stove. 


Sprinkling can in hand, she walked 
in the garden, watering the zinnias 
that punctured the almost horizontal 
sun with their flame. Her mind was 
still not accustomed to her solution, 
but she was ready to tell Papa what 
she had decided. 

Then she heard the triumphant 
whirr of a motor at the gate. She 
knew it could not be Papa, for the 
motor was not wracked by the 
coughs of el truck. She turned. 

It was Papa! And he waved to her 
from the seat of a red truck! The 
one of Mogon reeled behind on a 
tow bar. On Papa’s face the delight 
and wonder and reverence were so 
luminous that Mamacita knew an- 
other debt was theirs! 

Eagerness jerked Papa from the 
truck in one leap. “Mamacita, I 
know that you do not want me to 
buy. But do you not admire Popo- 
catepetl now?” He seized her arm 
and tugged her closer to the splendor. 
“Do you see that silver that shines 
like an angel’s wings? Do you hear 
how the motor sings with never a 
false note?” 

Mamacita brushed her forehead 
wearily. “I see. But why do you not 
wait? I had it all laid out in my 
mind. First you pay Mogon. Then 
you sell the old truck. Then buy the 
new. Now the old is lost as surely as 
the abandoned souls in hell.” 

“Wait?” Papa exhaled gustily. “It 
is only my good fortune that I now 
possess Popocatepetl. On the way 
home tonight I think, Who knows? 
Perhaps I must see Norberto right 
away. And I think with reason. Mo- 
gon is at Norberto’s before me. He 
says, ‘I have need of that truck to 
carry chickens to the city.’ Can you 
imagine? Fouling such beauty with 
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chickens! That Mogon has a meager 
soul! 

“It is also my good fortune that 
Mogon haggles with Norberto. So I 
say, ‘Norberto, this truck is worthy 
to carry only the finest wood in the 
mountains. How much you demand? 
I give you twenty-five dollars for 
first money right away.’ I hold out 
the dollars so that Norberto may see. 
And before Mogon has time to 
scratch his back, Norberto says, 
‘Juan Martinez, he is yours!’ 

“Mogon calls out bad words and 
spits on the ground and goes home. 
Poor old porcupine. Cannot even 
spit with grace. But I do not wonder 
at his anger. Regard this fine, thick 
leather where one sits.” 

“Tt is deep-lined and brown,” said 
Mamacita. “To me it looks like the 
face of Mogon. Now that you have 
what he wants, his fingers will 
stretch even longer.” 

Papa stroked the red truck un- 
easily. “Do not let your heart be 
unhappy, Maria. I shall pay Mogon. 
Tomorrow I go to the city. Everyone 
will wish to buy wood when he sees 
this beautiful red truck.” 

‘“And when do they pay?” 

‘Por diablo, woman! For wood 
from a red truck they will wish to 
pay immediately. They are ladies and 
gentlemen, and know what is fit- 
ting!” 


The next morning Mamacita 
climbed into Popocatepetl with Papa. 
“I go to the city, too. I cannot stand 
this waiting to know. It is too much 
like a string of chilis dangling in the 
wind.” 

“Bueno,” said Papa. “Today I 
show you that I am not so foolish as 
you think.” He spun the motor so 
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that it roared like a storm in the 
canyon. Under his breath he sang, 
‘Alla en el rancho grande,’ and 
swept magnificently through the 
gate. Popocatepetl sped down the 
road faster than a red demon bent 
on destruction. Suddenly Papa 
stepped on the brakes so swiftly that 
the red demon almost reared up on 
its back wheels. They stopped in the 
middle of the road. “Do you notice 
how the song of the motor matches 
the Rancho Grande exactly, Mama- 
cita? It is miraculous!” Then he 
pushed in the clutch and they sped 
on. 

By noon Papa was no longer so 
exuberant. Only those who paid after 
many months would stop to admire 
the truck and order wood. Those 
who paid, like Senor Riley or Senora 
Ashton, did not require any more 
wood, and stared strangely when he 
explained how only fuel from a red 
truck was suitable to warm them. 
Mamacita’s face grew melancholy, 
and by late afternoon Papa no longer 
whirred the motor. ‘‘Maria,”’ he said, 
“if I do not have a glass of beer I 
shall die of sadness.” He pulled up 
before a tavern. 

But he made no move to go inside. 
“This is very, very strange. I am even 
too sad for beer.” 


Climbing up the tortuous road 
through the now slate-blue moun- 
tains, Papa turned to Mamacita. 
“For fifteen miles I have been think- 
ing. And the results of that think- 
ing is that I must sell the truck of 
Mogon before it is too late. That 
should not be difficult, however. 
Take our neighbor Gabriel. With all 
his possessions, with a wife who bears 
a nino every year, with his goats and 
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pigs and chickens, surely he has need 
of a truck.” 

“If it must be, it must be,” said 
Mamacita. “I begin to think I shall 
be happy to sell it if only we do not 
have debt.” 

Approaching the house of Gabriel, 
Papa stepped on the clutch, pushed 
in the throttle, and roared to a grand 
stop in front of the gate just as 
Gabriel sauntered out to milk his 
cows. 

“Good evening, Gabriel,” said 
Papa, descending. “You like to buy 
a truck?” 

“This one?” Gabriel was so im- 
pressed that his withered, pear- 
shaped face puffed out to a smooth 
brown. 

“Caramba, no! You would not 
have me sell my heart’s blood! I speak 
of the truck of Mogon.” 

“Oh!” Gabriel’s voice faded in a 
decrescendo. His face deflated. Then 
it puffed smooth again. “Your old 
truck? Then it is now truly yours?” 

“Almost truly,” said Papa. “If you 
make first payment to me, then it 
will be mine. And immediately 
thereafter yours.” 

“T have sometimes thought that a 
truck can be of use to me,” said 
Gabriel slowly, studying his shoes. 
“T think about it. Maybe next week 
I know.” 

“But I cannot wait until next 
week, my friend.” Papa seized Gab- 
riel’s sleeve anxiously. “I must have 
first payment tomorrow!” 

Gabriel jiggled the milk pail ner- 
vously against his cornstalk legs. ““Do 
not urge me too fast, Juan. This is 
not a matter to be undertaken light- 
ly. The president in Washington 
when he buys a ship does not carry 
the silver to the merchant right 
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away. First he thinks, then decides, 
and then if he wants it, pays.” 

“Still, next week is too late,” said 
Papa hopelessly. 

Gabriel’s voice became wistful. 
“Now if it is the red truck, I do not 
need to think so long. All can see 
that he is very desirable. Whereas 
the truck of Mogon—” 

Papa groaned. “You speak with 
reason,” he said. “‘Beside the red he is 
very ugly.” 

“Of no value,” said Gabriel. 

*“Hideous and ill-favoured,” said 
Papa. “Like a toad.” 

They stopped at the homes of 
other villagers. Neither could Epi- 
phanio consider the truck before 
next week. Nor Rafael. Nor Pablo. 
And Carlos did not want one at all. 

Now the song of Popocatepetl was 
not the rousing Rancho Grande. It 
was a lament, slow and wailing. And 
once Papa heard the motor sob. He 
heard it distinctly. “I go for a walk,” 
said Papa as he pulled up beside the 
barn. “It is all so terrible.” 

Heavily Mamacita went to the 
kitchen and laid a fire in the range. 
Suddenly the kitchen door vibrated 
with raps as explosive as those from 
el truck. Before she could reach it, 
the door opened and Mogon strode 
in. 

“Senora Martinez, I like to see the 
husband of yours,” he snapped. 

*“He is not here,” said Mamacita, 
slowly. ““What do you wish?” 

Mogon’s eyes were small and sharp 
and beady. Of the truth, he did look 
like a porcupine! 

“Is very much gentleman, that 
Juan Martinez,” barked Mogon. “He 
must buy the red truck from under 
my nose. Por Dios! We shall see!” 

Down into her chest Mamacita 
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pushed the knowledge that probably 
they would see. She made her words 
sound careless. ““And maybe we shall 
not see. Who knows?” 

Mogon pounded the table so that 
the salt and pepper shakers danced 
a drunken foxtrot. “Always his 
pockets are empty. Still he pre- 
sumes—” He broke off. “Tell Juan 
I will buy the red truck from him 
if he desires to pay his debts.” 

“Rather Juan would sell him to 
the devil,” said Mamacita, coldly. 
‘Not that there is much difference!” 

The porcupine smirked, and strut- 
ted to the door. “Then tell him that 
Thursday evening I shall take my 
truck back with much pleasure. 
Thursday. That is tomorrow!” Mo- 
gon’s shoes grated on the hard earth 
outside, and then all sound faded into 
the night. 

The sweet scent of burning juni- 
per pervaded the house by the time 
Papa flung open the door. “Maria,” 
he cried. “I am a bad husband. I de- 
serve to live in an ugly house, to have 
a wife disfigured like a witch. To be 
chewed by the Gila monster.” Papa 
slithered evily for the venemous liz- 
ard and his mouth shaped its cruel 
grin. “To be pecked to the bowels by 
the black-hearted vulture.” Papa 
flapped his arms and bit viciously. 
“To be seared by the everlasting 
flames of Satan.” He writhed in pain. 

“Do not speak foolish words. You 
are a good husband. Only—” Mama- 
cita told him of Mogon’s visit. 

Papa fell into a chair with a moan. 
Taking a deep breath, he faced the 
only way out. He pushed the terrible 
words through his anguish. “I— I 
shall sell Popocatepetl to Gabriel!” 

Now they would be free of debt, 
but Mamacita laid her head on her 
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arms. “Poor Papa,” she wept. “Po- 
brecito!” 

Thursday dawned. The awful 
Thursday. Heaviness hung in the 
house like a black smoke. “I go to the 
house of my niece,” said Mamacita 
at breakfast. “Maybe I feel better 
with Clara’s children.” 

“I go to Gabriel,” said Papa. He 
shuddered. “But maybe if I go to 
the store first—. Maybe some to- 
bacco— Maybe some words of cheer 
from a friend— I must have strength 
for my soul.” 


A yawning vacancy beside the 
barn stopped Mamacita short as she 
returned from Clara’s house late that 
afternoon. El truck was not in its 
accustomed place. Nor was the red 
truck there, either. 

“Papa!” she called. ‘Papa, what 
passes here? Has Mogon demanded 
already?” 

““Mamacita!” Papa came hurrying 
from behind the barn. Yellow haloed 
his hair. Yellow billowed over the 
patches on his trousers. And yellow 
winked in gay pools from his shoes. 

““Woman,” he said, and no grandee 
could have spoken the words more 
loftily. “I will have chicken for sup- 
per!” 

“Papa, are you loco? Where are 
the trucks?” 

“Not loco. Happy I am. For us. 
See this beautiful gold on my hands? 
That is what makes our happiness. 
The trucks? They are behind the 
barn!” 

Mamacita could only stare. 

“I go to the store this morning. 
And what do I find there? My little 
dove, I find paint! Gold paint! Gold 
like aspens after frost! I go to Gab- 
riel. Last night he cannot pay first 
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money before next week. That is my 
fault. I cannot speak with proper en- 
thusiasm about a truck so deformed. 
But this morning I say, ‘Amigo, 
Saturday you like to carry your fam- 
ily to the dance in a golden truck?’ 

“Then Gabriel thinks. Does not 
think often, that Gabriel. But now 
his brain works like an accordion. Al- 
most I can see the thoughts move. At 
last he says, ‘So gold like my rooster’s 
tail feathers?’ 

“*Rooster’s tail feathers!’ I say. 
‘Like ten roosters’ tail feathers!’ 

“Then he comes with me. I show 
him the gold paint. I let him look. I 
let him touch. Naturally, I do not 
let him taste. With a brush I make a 
pure gold chest of the hood of el 
truck. Already Gabriel can only 
quack his mouth like a duck. 

“In such a fine truck your Jesu- 
sita will be happy,’ I say. 

“I paint the steering wheel. ‘Go 
sit behind the golden circle,’ I say. 
‘Do you not feel yourself a king?’ 

“Gabriel breathes hard. ‘Basta!’ he 
hollers. ‘I sell two pigs to Mogon this 
morning!’ And so he did, for I warn 
him not to tell why the pigs are sold. 
So—” Papa executed a schottische. 
“So Mogon helps me to keep Popo- 
catepetl!” 

Mamacita sighed. Tonight when 
Papa was asleep she would weep 
silently for el truck. Perhaps, she 
thought, Sabino and she could learn 
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to love Popocatepetl almost as much 
as el truck. And who knows? Maybe 
the red, too, would grow thirsty and 
require a new radiator for Sabino 
to tinker with. 

She patted Papa’s arm. “Ai, now 
let Mogon strut! If you kill a chick- 
en, I bake him right away!” 


Mamacita built a fire and set water 
to heat. As she turned to find a knife, 
Papa hurried into the kitchen. Dis- 
may drew his eyes into two black 
circles. ““This is terrible, Mamacita!” 
he cried, flinging out two yellow- 
spattered hands. “I am three times 
a fool! Almost I sell the truck of 
Mogon!” 

Only a dry gasp reached Mama- 
cita’s lips. 

Papa groaned. “What is Popocate- 
petl beside the gold of the noon-day 
sun?” He tugged at his moustache in 
consternation. Then his face grew 
stern. “I go to Gabriel. I say, “You 
must buy the red truck instead.’ I am 
fierce. I snarl. I do not let him say 
no!” 

Mamacita smiled weakly. “For a 
mountain lion you are much too 
fine, my husband. I think Gabriel 
buys a beautiful red truck like Popo-, 
catepetl even without snarls.” 

“Beautiful?” Papa looked bewil- 
dered. “Woman, no man knows 
beauty until he has beheld the truck 
of Mogon!” 


L’Afrique du Nord 


PauL SELVIN 


HREE things revealed North 

Africa to me. One of them 

was pleasant; one endangered 
my life; and the third . . . let me 
tell you about the third. 

We spent that winter—it was 
1943-44—in Bizerte, Tunisia. The 
war had moved on to Sicily, and 
then to Italy. Even the air raids on 
our African supply installations had 
ceased, and our lives were quite 
routine, even monotonous. To pass 
the time we played poker every 
night, usually in the office of the 
Town Provost Marshall; the officer 
in charge was never there. In the 
bright warm room, despite the tiled 
floor and the plaster walls and the 
ever present foreign odor, you could 
forget that you were living in a 
destroyed African city; that outside 
were German prisoners under Arab 
guards; even, perhaps, that there was 
a war on. It was such a night in De- 
cember, 1943. Outside the winter 
rain was heavy and depressing on the 
ruins, but inside the game was fast 
and furious, the cards were flying. 

At the first timid knock on the 
door, someone said, ‘“‘Damn. Business 
for you, Chris.” 

“Finish the hand. It’s probably a 
drunk,” Chrisson answered. He was 
the Provost Marshall Sergeant. There 
were only two more cards to go, and 
he was high on the board; the pot 
was large and our games were ex- 
tremely fast and possible official busi- 
ness could wait. Chris won the hand, 
and the next dealer was already shuf- 
fling the cards when we heard the 


knock again and Chris remembered 
that he was on duty. ““Come in!” he 
shouted. 

The dealer continued his shuffling; 
the game would go on. “Cut ’em,” 
he said to the man on his left, while 
Chris asked, ““What’s the matter with 
that guy? Didn’t he hear me? Come 
in!” 

There was no sound from the 
door; just the steady drone of rain 
on the roof and broken pavement 
outside. John dealt, we talked and 
played. Two cards later the knock 
was repeated, and once more above 
the sound of our betting Chris 
shouted, “Come in, damn it!” But 
the door remained motionless, while 
the next card was dealt without 
pause and an open pair of Jacks bet 
eighty francs. “I fold,” Chris said 
irritatedly at his turn. “I’d better see 
who’s knocking.” He walked heavily 
around the table to the door. The 
dealer called the cards as they fell, 
and IJ heard the click of the latch 
on the door and then the creak of 
hinges and the sound of rainfall sud- 
wry louder. “Jacks still talk,” John 
said. 

“Oh, Lord! Another one!” Chris 
said. 

I glanced quickly towards the door 
and saw an Arab soldier standing in 
the downpour; then I turned back 
to the table as Arbot cooly bet a 
hundred francs. “Okay, come in out 
of the rain,” I heard Chrisson say; 
he must have motioned with his 
hand, too. Above the calling of the 
cards I heard the shuffle of soggy 
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shoes; the door closed, dimming the 
sound of rain. “Another hundred,” 
Arbot said, and then Chris’s voice: 
“What’s the matter? What do you 
want?” 

I could hear the Arab breathing 
very heavily, as though he were in 
great fear, like a pig hung vertically 
to receive the slaughterer’s knife 
across its throat. Between the deep, 
seering gasps which throbbed across 
the room were a few quavering 
words of French, like straws tossing 
on a flood. “Je,” repeated several 
times.“‘ Armie Americain . . .” More 
heavy, hard breathing. A couple of 
us at the table glanced at him cur- 
iously while Arbot bet for the last 
time. I passed and threw my cards 
in and Chris said, “I don’t under- 
stand you, buddy.” He made no ef- 


fort to conceal his irritation. 
I looked closely at the Arab. He 
was leaning with his back against the 


plaster wall, as though too exhausted 
to stand by himself. He seemed 
utterly worn out, but his chest rose 
and fell in great heaves as though 
there were a tremendous pump 
within it which throbbed irresist- 
ibly on of its own volition. Drops of 
water fell steadily from his rain- 
soaked clothing, forming at his feet 
a little puddle which glistened in the 
light. Behind me I heard someone 
say, “Three eights,” and Arbot 
answered, “Beats my two pair.” 
“Speak slow,” Chris said. He was 
very large and he towered over the 
Arab. With an effort the Arab 
braced himself; I could see the 
muscles working in his face about 
his jaws. Again there were a few 
strained syllables, and then suddenly 
a torrent of French and Arabic as 
he found his voice and spoke pas- 
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sionately to Chris. The words, as 
though they had been repressed a 
long time, now tumbled over each 
other in their release. Chris took a 
step backwards, a hand to his nose. 
“Christ!” he muttered. “What a 
breath!” “Hold the game a minute,” 
Lou said. He too was watching the 
Arab. 

I felt a flood of pity for the man, 
and inexplicably a vision of the na- 
tive huts in the mountains came to 
my mind as I looked at him. It 
seemed to me that the life he was 
leading, a stunted slave in an army 
not his own, was obvious from his 
clothing: they fitted him badly, they 
were dirty, they were worn. They 
were, in short, not his own; they 
were a foreign uniform. His soiled, 
wet overcoat, like a misshapen khaki 
blanket, had a large tear across the 
front, and it was gritty everywhere 
with dirt. His puttees were muddy 
and loose, and his inferior hobnailed 
shoes were water soaked. He had an 
ugly growth of dark beard, and his 
nose was running with phlegm which 
quivered heavy and obscene on his 
upper lip; he wiped it away with his 
glistening sleeve and sniffled as he 
spoke. He looked, in a word, in- 
humanely browbeaten, as though he 
had been placed in a dirty mold 
which did not fit him, which could 
not really change him, but which re- 
pressed him terribly. “J’espere . . .” 
he said again with difficulty, breath- 
ing tauntly, Vespere ...I1 hope 

> and then came, as his hopes 
broke through once more, another 
guttural torrent too fast for me to 
follow. 

“Someone who speaks French find 
out what this joker wants,” Chris 
said. 
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“All I know is ‘L’Afrique du 
Nord’,” John said. 

““That’s all I know,” Chris said. 
“And ‘merci’, North Africa and 
thank you.” 

“Eh bien,” 1 said, making my 
voice as friendly as possible. “Que 
voulez-vous? What do you want? 
Parlez lentement.” 

“Parlez lentement,” Lou repeated 
after me. “Speak slowly.” 

The Arab seemed to take courage 
from the familiar words and spoke 
again, addressing me. But his French 
was very bad—rough, guttural and 
halting, interspersed with Arabic. I 
understood only a word or phrase 
now and then, could not guess what 
he wished to say. 

“Can you get it?” I asked Lou. 

“No.” 

“Eh bien. Ecoutez!” I said, rising 
and going towards him. “Listen. 


Lentement! Slowly! You under- 


stand? Vous parlez le Francais trés 
mal. Maintenot parlez Frangais len- 
tement.” 

He began again, gesticulating with 
his hands, palms upwards. Though 
I followed him with difficulty, I 
caught more phrases this time, al- 
most whole sentences. His voice was 
heavy with emotion; he was almost 
crying, so that some of his words 
were lost in his sobbing. But the 
enormity of what he was saying was 
clear, shined like a diamond through 
the rough phrases. I understood now: 
the man could take no more, he had 
come to us; he too wished to be free. 
““My life is hard . . . for all Arabs 
in the French Army life is hard 
. . . We are treated like dogs... 
comme les chiens . . . Ido not even 
feel like a man any more... But 
I have heard and seen ... In the 
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American Army it is different . . 
I too... moi aussi . . . believe in 
liberty, in kindness . . . la liberté 

.1.. .” Here he had to strug- 
gle, as though overcoming part of 
his own nature. The energy he had 
to expend to say it; what an effort 
to move his jaws! as though he were 
physically lifting years of tradition 
and suppression from his shoulders. 
It came out at last, in a gust: “And 
so I would like to join the American 
Army!” 

I was silent for a moment as the 
Arab, thoroughly exhausted by his 
effort, now closed his eyes and leaned 
weakly back against the wall. At last 
I said quietly to him, “Je comprend. 
I understand.” Then I was silent: 
what else could I say without shame? 
To postpone what I knew I would 
eventually have to tell him, I let 
myself wonder—what had finally 
moved this man? What had been the 
last straw that had thrust him emo- 
tionally through the repression he 
and his had been under all his life? 
No wonder the man was exhausted. 
What a struggle with himself he 
must have gone through, breaking 
with his past, steeling himself to this 
strange effort. And what a revela- 
tion: beneath this mud and dirt, this 
filthy neck, the scarred blunt hands 
and the ugly growth of beard, the 
disreputable face and the gross words 
—beneath all this repulsive exterior 
was still a man. 

As I stood there in silence, poised 
between indecision and pity, the 
Arab now watched my face. Then 
John asked sharply, his voice break- 
ing the silence like a grenade, ““What 
does Abou want?” 

““What’s the deal?” 

The Arab passed his dirty sleeve 
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under his nose again; the filthy cloth 
came away wet, and he sniffled 
heavily. More Arabic. A bit of 
French. “How can I join? You will 
help me?” 

I turned to Chris. “L’ Afrique du 
Nord,” he said contemptuously, 
looking with scorn at the Arab. 
“What a country! What does he 
want?” 

I closed my eyes. Then I explained 
it to them, feeling as I spoke that 
I was betraying the Arab. I knew 
there was nothing we could do, and 
that most of those in the room would 
not even understand. 

“He’s out of his mind,” Arbot 
said. 

“That dumb bastard!” 

“Call up the French barracks, 
Chris. That’s all you can do.” 

“They'll probably beat the hell out 
of him. He’s scared now.” 

The Arab, I noticed, was trem- 
bling; the after effects of his great 
effort. They thought it was a simple 
fear. I felt compelled to say some- 
thing to him, to explain to him, to 
say, perhaps, “I sympathize with 
you. I understand how you feel. You 
are a man.” But I knew I would 
have to add, “But there is nothing 
I can do for you. It is people bigger 
than we. You cannot join us.” I 
wanted to take his hand. But I felt 
the futility even as I turned to him. 
I tried to smile; I must have looked 
sickly. “Mais . . . mais ce n’est pas 
possible. Vous ne pouvez pas joiner 
Parmée Americain. But it is impos- 
sible. You can not join the American 
Army.” 

I scarcely heard Chris as he said 
without hesitation, “I'll call the 
French and they’ll come for him.” 
He went immediately to the phone 
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and shouted into it angrily. 

“Vous comprenez?” I said. “You 
just can’t do it. It’s not me. Ce n’est 
pas moi. But you can’t leave the 
French Army. We can not take you. 
C’est défendu.” He would under- 
stand the last phrase, I thought sadly. 
“It is forbidden.” He must have 
heard that many times. 

But he did not wish to understand 
me. He had broken so many barriers 
to make his request, he could think 
only of repeating it. He began again. 
More Arabic. More bad French. I 
listened to him helplessly as behind 
me Chris said from the phone, “Lou, 
you'd better give me a hand. I don’t 
speak this damn lingo, and the guy 
at the other end just keeps yelling, 
‘Alloo! Alloo!’ ” 

Lou took the phone and in an 
authoritative voice said in French, 
“Listen! I’m the sergeant in charge. 
We have one of your Arabs here. It’s 
necessary for you to come for him. 
Do you understand? He says he 
wants to join the American Army 
... Yes... One of your Arabs. 
He wants to join the American Army 
. . « Come and get him.” 

Even I, fifteen feet from the 
phone, heard the excited voice on the 
other end of the line. The authority 
it represented, the repression, the in- 
equalities, went through me like a 
knife, and I had a sinking feeling 
in the pit of my stomach as Lou ex- 
plained where the Provost Marshall’s 
Office was. Then, angry with myself 
for my helplessness, berating myself 
for not having told him to leave the 
office before the French were called, 
I said irritatedly to the Arab, “‘C’est 
la guerre.” I studied his dirty hands, 
gritting my teeth, then shrugged my 
shoulders. Stupidly, for no reason, I 
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repeated the catch-all, as though it 
absolved me from all blame: “C’es# 
la guerre.” I meant, “It’s the way of 
this world,” but I didn’t know how 
to say it in French. 

Lou put the phone down. “They'll 
be here right away.” 

“Well, let Allah alone. We can’t 
do anything for him,” Arbot said. 

“Tell him to stay put,” Chris said 
to me, and he strode quickly to the 
door and latched it. I trembled with 
revulsion: I knew all the armies 
of the world had kept me from 
telling him to go immediately— 
and now it was too late. “Restez 
ici,” I said automatically. “We can- 
not help you, but you will have to 
wait here.” 

“Let’s go, Phil. Might as well get 
on with the game,” someone called. 

“Whose deal?” 

““Mac’s.” 

“Shuffle ’em.” 

We played. Lou won a pot, then 
I won one, then John. 

““Must be really wet outside; look 
at his clothes,” John said. 

“They'll probably beat the hell out 
of him.” 

“Bet he never saw this much 


money before.” 
But I noticed that the Arab had 
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closed his eyes. Apparently he had 
understood me after all. Perhaps he 
was hoarding his last reserve of 
strength; he knew he was in for it. 
What could he do? 

A few hands later there was a 
knock on the door, and Chris let a 
French sergeant in. He saluted, click- 
ing his heels. Chris motioned to the 
Arab. “Wonder if I should have 
them sign for him?” he asked. 

“Why get yourself in on it?” 

Two French soldiers were with 
the sergeant. They took the Arab 
roughly by the arms and walked him 
out of the room. His head was 
bowed, the phlegm was running 
freely from his nose again. The ser- 
geant saluted once more. “Merci,” 
he said. ““You have helped us a great 
deal.” He went out and closed the 
door behind him, and I heard the 
first blows as they turned the Arab 
down the street. It seemed to me 
that he moaned and fell, and then 
someone said, ‘Deal, so Arbot can 
win another hand.” 

“Afrique du Nord,” Chris said 
again. But I was listening to the rain 
and straining to hear the blows as 
they fell on the Arab, on my con- 
science, and on the conscience of the 
world. 


The Red Gondolas of Monte Carlo 


DoroTHyY TYLER 


T WAS a word like a kitchen 
| maid, ugly but useful, Elf White 

said; but born long before its 
time. Weltschmerz was a word that 
should have been new minted, Elf 
maintained, for men who were as 
sick of the world as little Gouda was; 
as sick as we were to be in the end. 
And as I think of those days, I won- 
der what Elf would have made of 
that later word, angst, born of the 
stress of the times. Would he have 
said that it was a word born just in 
time, could he set down once more, 
in his own England, the big Lan- 
caster he piloted over Germany, and 
see what has happened to his world 
since he left it? 

I think he would; and now that I 
reflect upon it, with the beautiful 
wisdom of hindsight, I comfort his 
vivid ghost with assurances that 
Gouda, who had his mysterious mo- 
ments, had premonitions of the fu- 
ture that, in kindness, he hid from 
us. For to me, sole survivor of the 
trio, only observer of how it all came 
out, it appears that little Gouda had 
the right idea circulating in that 
handsome dark head of his—a head 
that reminded Elf, as he said, of the 
melancholy portrait of a young man 
of ancient Greece that hangs in the 
National Gallery in London. I know 
it too; a painting made before the 
birth of Christ, from which the 
brooding, fiery eyes look out upon 
one with their burden of suffering, 
the look of one who has spent a sea- 
son in hell and never found the way 
of returning. 


It all happened, not, as one might 
suppose, in Indonesia or New Guinea 
or Burma, but, long before those 
names had connotations we should 
prefer to forget, in a city whose 
tragedies are associated more often 
with too much love of living than 
with the kind that waylaid Gouda. 
For Monte Carlo was the place: a 
city so far from his native India that 
you might almost have called it the 
Samarra to which he had fled from 
what proved, after all, an unbreak- 
able appointment. For though the 
war clouds were scudding before the 
wind even then, there was still no one 
to say the reasonably honest man nay 
when he proposed to take his pass- 
port and go where he listed—whe- 
ther with the lion and unicorn on the 
cover, the ensign under which Elf 
and Gouda sailed, or the gilded eagle 
of my own document. 

These same passports were respon- 
sible for one of the first exchanges 
between Elf and me. No doubt it 
was my flamboyant, if unconscious, 
satisfaction in traveling under the 
bald eagle that provoked him to a 
scurvy comparison. “It’s just like an 
English milk card,” he said, as we 
examined each other’s documents. 
“The kind, you know, in which the 
milkman chalks up your account 
with him.” It was the same sort of 
remark, I told him, that had led to 
the Boston Tea Party. 

In short, there was no cloying 
sweetness between us from the first 
moment of our acquaintance, when 
I saw him standing, tall and aloof in 
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his Burberry, at the rail of the chan- 
nel boat carrying us from South- 
ampton to Boulogne. Both of us, we 
discovered, along with even more 
oddly assorted folk, were converging 
on the south of France, bound for 
one of those international education 
conferences that flourished between 
the wars and were then thought to 
be one of the world’s last best hopes 
for promoting peace. 

It was not by opposites that White 
came by the name Elf, as a big wom- 
an will sometimes be called Peewee, 
but from his initials, which denoted 
the names Elwyn, Lane, and Francis, 
as I learned from his own dark-blue 
passport. He sometimes appeared a 
little sensitive about that cargo of 
initials, but nevertheless he insisted 
upon the full glory of all three when 
it came to correspondence or mat- 
ters of ceremony. But Elf was all 
he required of his friends. There was 
an odd pleasure in calling him so, 
for though he was young, still in his 
twenties, Elf had his own species of 
formidability. All the sculpturesque 
quality of body and, so to speak, of 
mind, all the Alcibiades perfection 
that the educated young Briton 
sometimes achieves, Elf White had in 
the ultimate degree, and with it all 
that quiet and unshakable assurance 
of being one of the finest works of 
God so characteristic of the race. 

Gouda, who came from so much 
farther south in the world, whose 
fathers had known so much more of 
the sun and bore traces of that inti- 
macy in their browner skin—Gouda 
as well, who had known Elf at Cam- 
bridge, felt that compelling and al- 
together natural magnanimity of 
Elf’s character, as he so often dem- 
onstrated by a sort of comic sidelong 
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glance at the tall figure striding along 
at his side, when the three of us 
sallied forth into the streets of Nice. 
“Quelle magnificance!” he would 
murmur, turning to me with an en- 
gaging grin, all the more delighted 
because this aside was entirely lost 
on Elf, whose blond head remained 
loftily concerned elsewhere. 

I had further cause to marvel at 
Elf’s superiority on the P. L. M. train 
carrying us from Paris to Nice 
through the dark watches of the 
night and the weary hours of the 
next day. For Thos. Cook & Son, 
who had charge of the arrangements, 
had fitted us out with the same com- 
partment and the same hotel at our 
destination. We were traveling on 
the cheap, Elf and I, and the var- 
nished wood benches grew brutishly 
hard before the journey was at an 
end. (It was another matter for Gou- 
da, who spent that same night some- 
where forward, in the downy quiet 
of a wagon-lit—though for reasons 
of companionship he was to join us 
at the same hotel in Nice.) 

In the compartment with Elf and 
me were four other men, Scandi- 
navians and South Africans; for 
Messrs. Cook had taken our interna- 
tionalism to heart and had apparent- 
ly considered it a good thing for us 
to mingle at a time when we should 
be likely to see one another at our 
worst. No doubt they considered it 
a kind of insurance against disen- 
chantment in that future day when, 
like bride and groom, the nations 
would all be seeing rather too much 
of one another’s company. Except 
Elf White, all six of us had besieged 
the vendors of white pillows as they 
walked up and down beside the long 
train bound for the Mediterranean, 
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hawking their wares in the pink and 
gray twilight, their Gallic faces be- 
traying no emotion beyond a desire 
to rent their quota of white linen— 
which their realistic French souls 
knew would soon be gray with the 
earth of France and the sooty sleep 
of foreigners. 

And, except that they reckoned 
without the superiority of Elf White, 
they were right. For alone among us, 
as the night wore on, Elf refused to 
bow his neck to the great disorderly 
god of sleep—a monster who threw 
the rest of us into the most anguished 
and indecorous positions, so that one 
woke with a consciousness of hav- 
ing snored loudly, mouth agape, nos- 
trils full of soot, hair on end, beard 
growing apace, to see one’s self mir- 
rored in the disgusting persons of 
four pilgrims from other parts of 
the world. But not in Elf! As often 
as one woke, there he was, sitting 
erect in his corner seat—sleeping, 
perhaps, but with an incredible and 
admirable self-control, the fine 
mouth closed, every gentlemanly 
blond hair in place, no smutch of 
soot on his fresh pink face, no wrin- 
kle in his well-tailored garments. 

Had he not redeemed himself be- 
fore the journey was over it would 
have ruined our friendship at the 
start, that unnatural perfection. The 
dawn was rosy over the beautiful old 
bridge at Avignon when I woke the 
last time, and Elf, newly washed and 
shaved—one could not say how, 
when one saw the shambles of the 
ines shaking my shoul- 

er. 

“Wake up,” he was saying, and in 
an instant I was flushed with an un- 
common elation that it was my 


shoulder he had chosen to shake. 
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coffee and croissants at the next sta- 
tion,” he murmured—it was my first 
hint of how well he knew the coun- 
try we traveled to—and on the mo- 
ment, forgiving him the new and 
transcendent shine on his immacu- 
lateness, my soul clave to him, as the 
book of Samuel has it. 

* Ly + 

Little Gouda was a different man 
entirely, from his dark skin to his 
dark, inscrutable soul. Elf pointed 
him out at the opening session of the 
conference. “A prince among com- 
moners,” he observed. And it was 
true that among the generally corpu- 
lent Indian men and the somewhat 
belligerently westernized women in 
saris—who, nevertheless, all treated 
him with brotherly love—Gouda of 
the burning eyes, the slender figure, 
the delicate air, had a special felicity. 

At that distance he appeared 
strange and exotic; and yet, a little 
later, when he strolled over to us, 
and we were introduced, he seemed 
deceptively simple. Soon afterward 
he was to indulge in one of his odd 
disappearing acts. It was a habit of 
his, like any other, Elf White said. 
He remembered that Gouda had 
sometimes disappeared for days at a 
time in Cambridge. “He used to lie 
in the bottom of a boat and drift 
down the river, and once, when he 
had not been seen for three days, they 
started to drag for the blighter. But 
he turned up again; completely dry, 
too. But you never knew. I suppose 
you still don’t,” he said. 

Yet the melancholy and unpredic- 
table Gouda reappeared that first 
evening among his countrymen, who 
took him in with an amiable indul- 
gence on such occasions, as if he had 
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been marked for special treatment as 
an odd and exotic Siamese fish among 
the local carp. I knew he was there, 
for glancing idly over the audience 
in the middle of some rather windy 
discourse, I saw a flash of white teeth 
in a dark face turned in my direc- 
tion, and there was Gouda. It was a 
friendly gibe he was sending my way 
because—I tumbled to it at last—I 
was of the same nation as the speaker 
in white tropical worsted who stood 
on the platform, delivering himself 
of some long-bearded platitudes that 
stirred Gouda’s sharp, sophisticated 
mind to mockery. 

After that evening the three of us 
were often together. Somewhat in 
love with the curiosity of it, no 
doubt, Elf and I, two tall ones, and 
Gouda in the middle swung along 
through the wide avenues of the 
modern Riviera city, or climbed la- 
boriously the narrow, seablown hills 
of old Nice, with their cobblestones 
and yellow soap on the doorsills, their 
fishy smells, their religious proces- 
sions always entering one end of the 
street and disappearing at the other. 

Sometimes, watched by the sharp, 
dark eyes of those streets, we felt a 
strong kinship of spirit. Had we not, 
after all, been fed the same broth, 
though the spoons were different? At 
other times we cultivated our differ- 
ences. “Do you mean to say,” Elf 
White would ask, “that you Ameri- 
cans always consume one of those lit- 
tle straw mattresses at breakfast?” 

We arranged to take our meals at 
the same round table overlooking the 
hotel garden, and deputed Elf—who 
had the handiest French—to keep the 
crabbed waiter under control. Be- 
fore the second day was over we had 
viewed one another’s rooms and dis- 
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covered that the wallpaper was 
equally hideous in all three. It was 
like a Rorschach test, said Gouda. A 
man with a middling good imagina- 
tion could see all manner of objects, 
good and evil, in that wallpaper. 
When we were weary of what we 
had seen in Gouda’s wallpaper, we 
resorted to Elf’s room, and so on to 
mine. It would take a Paul Klee, Elf 
remarked, to name those fantastic 
patterns of baboons picking their 
teeth, of kittens wearing spectacles, 
of fried eggs with psychosomatic 
troubles. 

But the cool and pleasant garden 
of the hotel, where we sat for so 
many hours, in and out of confer- 
ence sessions, made up for our ugly 
rooms, the idiosyncrasies of the vat- 
like bathtubs, the toilets that ap- 
peared to have strayed from Yellow- 
stone Park. There in the garden a 
little fountain played and a blue Per- 
sian cat like a great ball of smoke, 
with eyes of opalescent fire, sunned 
himself. Jamshyd was his name, as 
we learned from his mistress—a toute 
Pannée woman who took tea at the 
same hour each day in the garden, 
her eyeglasses glittering in the late 
afternoon sun, her necklaces of beads 
rattling on her bosom. 

She was oblivious to all but her tea 
and herself and her cat, this woman; 
that was clear. We did not exist, Elf 
and Gouda and I, though we attend- 
ed there so assiduously and, emulat- 
ing her, ordered our tea to be 
brought as well. We did not exist 
either for the lady or her cat, but 
our pleasure was if anything a little 
keener because we were so carefully 
ignored. 

But if she never wished us good 
day, this lady for whom life seemed 
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a long, leisurely afternoon, she spoke 
volubly and often to her cat, and 
Jamshyd appeared to understand 
French, for all he was a foreigner, 
who came, as Gouda remarked, from 
more or less his own part of the 
world. The lady spoke in a flood of 
persuasive language, but she failed to 
persuade Jamshyd, to Gouda’s daily 
delight. Fiery eyes regarded the lady 
sleepily from a chair beyond her 
reach, the lids widening and narrow- 
ing provocatively, and then the ball 
of smoke would leap away, out of 
range of her imploring. “Jamshyd,” 
she would scream, “returnez-vous,” 
but Jamshyd, with paws spread like 
wings, was over the garden wall and 
away. 

At this stage of the game Gouda 
would shout with laughter, and Elf 
and I joined in, though with more 
discretion. We had, perhaps, more 
pity for the discomfited lady than 
Gouda, who—Elf suggested—no 
doubt saw himself in the role of that 
subtle, Oriental cat Jamshyd, escap- 
ing with a leap from the toils of the 
world of frustration that reached 
out like an octopus to haul him in. 

Nevertheless, Gouda was happy 
there in the garden. His blue devils 
ceased pursuing him there and 
he would even forget the terrible- 
tempered, histamine-haunted waiter 
hovering about in the diningroom 
that overlooked the garden, “waiting 
for us to come in and be his tortur- 
ees,” as Elf said. It was Gouda who 
suffered most from the waiter, who, 
out of contempt for humanity in 
general and foreigners in particular, 
neglected to bring honey for the 
breakfast rolls, and, whatever our 
choice, was sure to bring us Russian 
eggs for luncheon. “Always Russian 
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eggs,” Gouda complained softly, but 
speaking English, out of courtesy to 
the waiter. ““No doubt he is ill paid 
and his wife is a shrew,” he would 
say, excusing the man’s cussedness. 
Or, “Without question someone has 
told him that all foreigners prefer 
their eggs a la Russe.” 

But in spite of such minor plagues, 
it is probable that life would have 
taken a different turn for little Gou- 
da had we stayed in Nice, in the 
rooms where the conference droned 
on, or at the tables under bright um- 
brellas on the promenade, where they 
served us cognac or an ice with equal 
alacrity, or even in the unwelcoming 
but diverting company of Jamshyd 
and his mistress. 

Alas, we chose instead to ride to- 
gether on the wide back seat of one 
of those charabancs a well-meaning 
committee of the conference en- 
gaged to carry us on excursions into 
the Alpes Maritimes and along the 
Grande Corniche, and into an Italy 
that was beginning to speak, with a 
hint of threat, of “Mare Nostrum,” 
meaning the great blue sea that was 
always in our view that summer. 

Eating great bunches of grapes, 
which Elf recommended as the best 
fruit to quench one’s thirst on a sum- 
mer jaunt, we were tossed and rolled 
on the back wheels through the open, 
peaceful roads and into the fields of 
Grasse, where a million flowers are 
gathered each morning for the great 
vats of perfumeries. But Gouda, 
though he was willing to acknowl- 
edge the sweet smells of the country- 
side, reserved his senses for observa- 
tions of a different kind. 

For we passed sometimes those 
roads that led up into the mountain 
fastnesses where the fortifications of 
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war were being built, as Gouda some- 
how knew. And in the dead of night 
all three of us had heard the echoing 
boots of poilus marching on the 
pavement under our hotel windows 
in Nice, and the shouts of those who 
commanded them. But it was little 
Gouda who was most afflicted by the 
sound. 

“IT smell war,” he muttered, when 
we passed those roads, and he halted 
the stream of his frivolity, with the 
curious vein of Oriental fantasy 
running through it, and his fine 
brown skin turned to café au lait 
color. We had neither cure nor con- 
solation to offer him at such a time. 
All too soon we were to know that 
his sense of smell was keener than 
ours; but Elf, trying to shame him 
out of his dejection, said it was bad 
form to smell war on an interna- 
tional excursion of that sort. “How 
do you know Benito isn’t listening 
in?” he asked. “He used to be a 
newspaper man, you know.” 

It did not help matters when we 
were held up at the Italian border for 
some of the best hours of the day, 
while a Commie or two was smoked 
out from our midst. But though no 
one liked it, or enjoyed the bilious 
green of the uniforms that shoved 
us about, it was a comedy as well as a 
nuisance for most of us. Not so for 
Gouda, who resented with all his soul 
the regimentation and inspection, 
the humiliating line-up at the lava- 
tories, the stampeding and rout of 
the little border restaurant accus- 
tomed to serving half a dozen at a 
time, and now swamped by hungry 
hundreds—all asking in their favo- 
rite languages, including Esperanto, 
for the impossible in the way of a 
three-course luncheon. 
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“I tell you, Elf,” he protested, 
with distress in his big, dark, Dravi- 
dian eyes, “it’s like an animal fair, a 
carnival of beasts. Why do we pre- 
tend to be civilized when the best of 
us behave like this?” 

Elf, who, with his superior equip- 
ment for survival, had managed to 
cadge a far better collation than we, 
plunged a polite fork into some lob- 
ster mayonnaise and gave Gouda an 
elfin, compassionate smile. 

“Man,” he said, “you'll unseat 
your reason if you let a little shindy 
like this trouble you.” He passed us 
some crusty rolls unearthed from 
under a counter. ““Take it easy, Gou- 
da,” he advised, cracking open one 
of the rolls. “Remember that one 
about life’s being a tragedy to the 
bloke who feels, a comedy to the 
chap who thinks. That’s why God’s 
Englishman gets by so well. He does 
neither, you see.” He sent a derisive, 
corner of the eye glance in my di- 
rection. 

Gouda sat perfectly quiet in his 
chair, staring down at his plate, but 
seeing something else. ‘You see, Elf,” 
he said, so low that we leaned his 
way to hear in the hubbub around 
us, “I do both, and it’s too late to 
change now.” With an air of finality 
he crossed his knife and fork neatly 
over the tasteless arrangement of 
cold sausages and moribund salad al- 
lotted to him by the contemptuous 
Italian behind the counter. 

co + % 

In the land where the citrus tree 
blooms, where the yellow fruit itself 
was now ripening along the roads, 
the caravan came to another halt for 
afternoon tea, in whatever version 
might be preferred by this poly- 
palated crowd. Elf, stretching him- 
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self from the bondage of the back 
seat, had an idea. They were excel- 
lent chaps, our excursion mates, he 
said; but on the other hand, he knew 
a capital place where we might re- 
fresh ourselves more tranquilly with- 
out their company. 

With his head in the full Italian 
sunshine—for the top of the chara- 
banc had been rolled back by com- 
mon consent—Elf glanced down to 
see how Gouda was taking this pro- 
posal. Gouda sat there for a moment 
without a word to indicate he had 
heard. He was drowsy in the sun- 
shine, perhaps, or he had spent his 
energy in a burst of activity, like a 
child, as he often did, and now was 
“dished,” as he would say. But then 
he shook himself, beamed in appre- 
ciation of Elf’s proposal, and said, 
“Lead on, MacElf.” 

“Right,” said Elf, and led on. 
Down a steep path we went, where 
a luxurious riot of creeping plants 
clutched at our feet. Single file we 
went most of the way, around out- 
houses and kitchen gardens, over in- 
lets by way of small, crude bridges 
that set at naught the work of Ro- 
man engineers, and finally to the ter- 
race of a little restaurant that seemed 
lost to the world in a lush tangle of 
vines and flowers and trees. There we 
seated ourselves, Gouda flourishing a 
large, white handkerchief about his 
head, and waited for Elf to produce 
further developments. 

They came by way of a handsome 
old fellow with a crown of curly 
gray hair, soft dark eyes, and a skin 
like old vellum, who first peered out 
at us from the side of a long window 
at our backs and then hurried out 
to us, so to speak, in a leisurely and 
graceful manner. Jumping up, Elf 


was greeted with an enthusiastic 
“Signore!” and returned a more spe- 
cific “Guido!” Gouda and I waited 
on the sidelines while the next five 
minutes went by with easy Italian 
and gestures meaning that Elf and 
Guido were catching up with a lapse 
of years, and that something special 
in the way of food was being or- 
dered. 

“Tt will be for you, Gouda,” said 
Elf, returning to us, “to make up 
for that revolting pottage they 
served you at the border.” 

And in fact it was not long be- 
fore Guido wheeled back to us, un- 
der power of a red-haired urchin 
with a pair of curious, pointed ears— 
“a descendant of the great god Pan,” 
Elf murmured—a layout of refresh- 
ments that caused Gouda to un- 
curve his spine and take a fresh in- 
terest in life. It was magic, sheer 
miracle, he exclaimed, his eyes trav- 
eling up and down the multi-tiered 
stand that Guido himself had set be- 
side the table. “Miracle is not too 
strong a word,” Elf agreed, lifting 
from a pot of subtly fragrant tea, 
brewed with the utmost skill and dis- 
cretion, an enormous tea cozy of em- 
broidered and quilted silk. ‘““Besides,” 
he added, “my Aunt Emily would 
die of envy if she saw this thing.” 

“And besides that,” I said, walk- 
ing around to the side of the table 
where the tiered stand waited with 
its canapés and cakes, its petits fours 
and pastries usually called French— 
which Gouda declared should here- 
after be called Italian—“that lad 
with the pointed ears has probably 
been down to the Ritz on his bi- 
cycle.” For they were not the kind 
of thing, those pastries, that a Guido 
whips up in fifteen minutes of wait- 
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ing. 
As Elf had promised, we ate with 
tranquillity, in a perfect companion- 
ship that was a solitude of three. It 
was appointed that I should keep 
watch of the time when the excur- 
sionists would leave again; and we sat 
perfectly still awhile, listening to the 
birds making chirping sounds and 
flying about, pursuing and pursued, 
as they darted in and out of the 
shrubs and trees and low hedges of 
the garden. 

It was a moment of happiness so 
real, so entire, that one was tempted 
to realize it more intensely, and so 
perhaps to spoil it. And though one 
never knows what devils may be 
plotting to possess themselves of a 
man’s soul, little Gouda seemed then 
to be the happiest of us all. We en- 
vied him a little, Elf and I, that— 
having no Anglo-Saxon censor in his 
blood to dispute with him, he could 
give himself over more freely to the 
angels, yes, and even to the devils, 
that commanded him at the time. 

The angels commanded him in 
that moment of happiness. Turning 
his head toward the music of a little 
fountain and observing for the first 
time that a winged Italian cherub of 
stone was unashamedly accounting 
for all that pleasant tinkling in the 
most natural way in the world, 
Gouda laughed—such gay, infectious 
laughter as he laughed in the hotel 
garden at Nice, when he watched the 
antics of Jamshyd the cat. 

Had we finished the day there— 
had we been able to wend our way 
back through the kitchen gardens 
and middens and alleys of San Remo, 
as we had come, to find ourselves 
once more in that garden in Nice, 
to hear the mistress of Jamshyd rep- 
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rimanding that smoke-gray ball of 
mysterious feline life which so capti- 
vated Gouda and diverted him from 
his darker thoughts—then all might 
have been well. And certainly it 
would have been different. 

Not that Gouda expressed a wish 
to have it otherwise, for he was a 
believer in kismet, for all his Chris- 
tianity. “You see, Elf, they have 
saved our seats,” he said, in a won- 
dering tone, as we hurried to the rear 
of the blue charabanc—the last, late 
returners—and were trundled off to 
Monte Carlo and tragedy. “It’s only 
because no one else wants them, you 
know,” said Elf, but Gouda had no 
smile. Dejection had him now, the 
Gouda who a little while before had 
been flying about in the empyrean 
of bliss, and all the bracing sallies and 
missionary work we could contrive 
did not shake it. Seeing him there, 
his dark eyes mournful, I began to 
think that even in this unlikely situa- 
tion he would manage to disappear; 
that he would perhaps climb sud- 
denly over the rolled-back top be- 
hind us and drop to the rocky road 
and be gone. 

In those summer days the sun was 
slow in setting, and there was still the 
pleasant golden light of late after- 
noon when we came to Monte Carlo. 
There Elf once more took matters 
in hand and led us away from the 
Casino and the famous marine lab- 
oratory of Dr. Dohrn. None of us, 
he said, taking Gouda by an elbow 
and me by an arm, was in fit condi- 
tion to choose between science and 
baccarat just then. “I know a bank 
where the wild vines grow,” he said. 
“Tt’s better for you than the kind 
they have in the Casino.” (He was 
never to forgive himself for his part 
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in shaping the things that happened 
then, whatever one might say to 
comfort him. “I don’t like being the 
pen the moving finger writes with,” 
he answered. ) 

“If you say so, Elf,” Gouda said, 
but finding no quip or gayety in 
himself. He allowed himself to be 
led away like a captive, and when 
we came to the scene Elf had brought 
us to see he sat submissively on the 
stone parapet of the little bridge as 
if it were a tree he had hung his 
harp on, and himself, man as he was, 
someone who prepared himself to 
weep. And just then there seemed 
reason enough for it in his fatigue 
and the splendor Elf had brought us 
to see. 

For there, far below us, lighted 
by a grenadine-like glow from the 
sky, in a broad inlet of the blue sea, 
rode a small flotilla of lacquer-red 
gondolas, dipping and rising with a 
mandarin motion in a breeze we 
could not feel, or perhaps with the 
tide, with neither gondoliers nor voy- 
agers to mar their peace. I had seen 
Elf before standing alone at the rail 
of the channel steamer, looking out 
to sea, as now he stood limned against 
the sunset sky, a tall figure with the 
white skin, the yellow hair, that had 
caused Gregory, seeing the English 
slaves in a Roman marketplace, to 
cry out that they were angels, not 
Angles. But it was strange to see him 
now, gazing down upon that scene 
of jewel-like color below, with all 
the cunning of Venetian craftsmen 
in the line of the proud ships, the 
glory of sky and sea upon them— 
and because of that cool grace of 
self-containment native to him, to 
know nothing of what passed in his 
mind. But it is certain that he was 


not aware of Gouda there beside him, 
or the big waves lashing over him. 

But I could see Gouda, his dark 
head, too, silhouetted against the sky, 
looking in turn at the ships below 
and at Elf beside him, with tears 
welling in his eyes and spilling down 
his cheeks. But though I saw him 
clearly, I knew no more than Elf did 
what thoughts were torturing him 
or how he could be helped. I studied 
them both—Elf with his eyes and 
thoughts only upon the scene below, 
as if here, at last, he had seen one 
perfect thing he wished always to 
remember; Gouda with his thoughts 
and emotions divided between the 
lovely ships and Elf, and over- 
whelmed, as well, by something 
further, the nature of which I 
could not fathom—and suddenly 
these close companions of the weeks 
in the Riviera country had become 
strangers to me again, each an enigma 
I despaired of solving. 

Presently Elf turned from his day- 
dreaming and suggested, in subdued 
voice, that we might go on a little 
further before returning to join the 
others for the last lap of the journey 
back to Nice. “You see,” he said, 
pointing a long slender finger, “down 
there the inlet comes out again, but 
much lower. You can shout down 
the cliff toward the stream and say 
Einstein’s formula before the echo 
gets back to you.” 

“Why not?” asked Gouda, and 
once more we followed in the train 
of God’s Englishman, who had made 
this country his open book. 

It was no place for a stranger to 
walk on a moonless night, this path 
we walked on, nor was the farther 
side of the inlet a fit vantage point 
for a man afraid of high places or 
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faint from any cause. At our backs 
we had still a far look at the red 
gondolas, and below us, over another 
low parapet, sheer walls of gray rock 
and a little stream just beginning to 
grow dark, yet sparked with light 
from the glowing sunset, and so far 
away it seemed motionless and solid. 
When the stars were reflected in that 
remote mirror they would indeed ap- 
pear’ to be the souls of suicides. 

“How far down do you suppose 
it is?” I wondered in an unlucky 
moment. 

“We can find out soon enough,” 
said Elf, and promptly removed his 
wrist watch, with its second hand, 
and placed it on a flat rock where all 
three could see it. Picking up a stone, 
and estimating its weight, he cited 
the law of falling bodies and then, 
inviting Gouda to kneel with one ear 
over the abyss, he heaved the stone 
into the faraway water, while I, once 
more the timekeeper, was to mark 
the instant when Gouda’s uplifted 
finger indicated that he had heard 
a splash. It was a relief to be dealing 
with science at that moment, when 
the stark and primitive poetry of 
things seemed ready to overwhelm 
us. 

Gouda was faithful to his mission, 
but I observed that he did not listen 
when I announced the time interval 
and Elf, taking a slide rule from his 
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pocket, estimated the distance be- 
tween the solid earth we stood on and 
the water Gouda watched. Gouda 
was not a man to carry a slide rule 
in his pocket or the law of falling 
bodies in his head. 

Suddenly he rose from his knees 
there by the parapet, felt through the 
pockets of his coat, as if to ascertain 
that all was in order there, then took 
it off and laid it carefully on the rock 
where Elf had placed his watch. “T’ll 
give you a better test,” he said, with 
neither emotion nor bravado in his 
voice to warn us of his intention. Be- 
fore we could gather what he meant, 
he had told us his weight—it was 
eight stone, he said, for he was as 
much a child of Victoria’s empire as 
that—and then leaped lightly over 
the edge of the parapet and was gone. 

From far below the sound of his 
light body striking the water came 
back to us, and then a terrible silence. 
The sky was darkening now, and I 
knew it must be past the hour when 
the excursionists were to leave be- 
hind the splendors and miseries of 
Monte Carlo. 

We sat there stunned for a time, 
not daring to look at each other. 
Then Elf knelt by the parapet and 
strained his eyes toward the dark in- 
let. “I can’t see,” he said hoarsely. 
“© God, I can’t see anything at all 
down there.” 
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The Modern Poet 
and the Devils of Circumstance 


JANE MaYHALL — 


is his dilemma qualitatively dif- 

ferent from that of the old 
boys, Shakespeare, Dante or Milton? 
Stephen Spender, writing in a New 
York Times book review article sev- 
eral months ago, would have us be- 
lieve that the “socially experienced 
truth” of misery and hunger is 
almost the unique perception of 
the modern writer. He would have 
us think that no poet before the 
Twentieth Century was ever so be- 
set by problems and doubts. He re- 
fers to the problems of the modern 
writer as “special” in that they in- 
volve periods of social struggle and 
the facing of the “disruptive forces 
of the external world.” 

The title of Spender’s piece is ““Di- 
lemma of the Modern Poet in the 
Modern World,” and in it is pre- 
sented an absorbingly dramatic pic- 
ture of the modern poet as victim, 
as one singularly persecuted and vir- 
tually destroyed by contemporary 
circumstances. 

Taking a survey of opinion among 
our acquaintances, both writers and 
readers, we may discover that 
Spender’s point of view carries an 
enormous persuasion. First of all, we 
know him to be a poet who has, as it 
were, lived through his convictions. 
This adds weight to anything he may 
have to say. But secondly, and most 
significantly, what Spender tells us is 
a moral reiteration of what has al- 
ready come to be accepted and be- 
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lieved, and that is the much talked 
of split between art and society. It 
is a premise absolutely endorsed by 
present day intellectuals. 

That we and Spender do not espe- 
cially love this premise is beside the 
point. The fact is, according to the 
argument, that it exists. And Spender 
implies that there may be no remedy 
for it—as there may be no remedy 
for ‘“‘a despairing civilization,” but 
there may be a synthesis of poetry 
whose pronouncement must sound 
as the anguish of the Old Testament 
prophets. 


II 


To disagree with Spender, as with 
ourselves, is a devilishly complex sort 
of thing. We are presented with a 
tenuous dialect which, by its very 
emotional appeal, almost eludes 
criticism. Spender has presented a 
moral case with a seductively un- 
moral conclusion. In effect, he says 
the poet should do something about 
the world. And in effect, he asserts 
that the doing must consist mainly of 
a “cry of anguish.” Now, by human 
standards, a cry of anguish remains 
sheer animality—even if it be heard 
from such illustrious personages as 
the Old Testament prophets. Never- 
theless, like the whole of Spender’s 
article (and like most of the contem- 
porary attitudes toward poetry) the 
disease and the cure of the modern 
poet are projected on the same plane 
of feeling, namely a kind of intensely 
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spiritual pride in the poet as a crea- 
ture of acute weakness whose final 
and most genuine contribution to a 
troubled world can only be an enun- 
ciation of “anguish.” 

Spender demonstrates the “reality” 
of this weakness in several ways. In 
speaking of certain modern poets, he 
has painted in a backdrop of their 
environment which contains things 
we may recognize as threaten- 
ing forces—: political nihilism, social 
chaos, emotional despair, unemploy- 
ment, disillusion, fascism—in short, 
all of the current calamities whose 
names, if not natures, we know as 
well as our personal own. We are 
shown how Auden and Eliot have 
abandoned (in their poetry) such 
an unacceptable world and have iso- 
lated themselves in dark meta- 
physical thoughts of the individual. 
We are told that the new poets have 
respect for their predecessors, and 
yet feel “incapable” of being like 
them. A semanticist might say that 
Spender’s paragraphs are shot 
through with a positively affluent 
mass of negations. His conviction of 
“overwhelming circumstances,” of 
the “inability of the poet to create” 
and the subtly phrased poet’s depen- 
dence on social events are all of the 
same weave. 

“The modern poet,” he says, “‘is in 
the dilemma that he wishes to create 
a poetry of the modern world but 
cannot find in contemporary re- 
ligion, science, philosophy, politics or 
psychology attitudes capable of giv- 
ing external events the kind of order 
of the imagination we find . . . in 
Shakespeare, Racine or Dante.” And 
in this way, finally, history itself is 
pulled in to prove, by contrast, that 
the contemporary creator has no 
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powers which are to be trusted. 
But the blame for this dismal state 
of affairs must be left, at last, to 
society which, in its turbulence 
and changing, offers no “permanent 
background” for its poets. 

If we can, for a moment, cast off 
the shackles of the social attitude 
that Spender is intending to formu- 
late, let us see just how historically 
correct his assertions are. 

The thing that must strike us at 
once, on reading the poetry of the 
Elizabethans, the Romantics or even 
of the Classiscists, is that of poetry’s 
power of tension and paradox, of 
ambivalence and shifting-centered- 
ness, of movement and life. How 
can any sensitive reader of the “old 
poets” overlook the fact that they 
(like the new poets) were also dis- 
turbed by “the exterior forces of 
events?” Historically speaking, were 
they not also aware of (and expres- 
sive of!) an environment whose so- 
cial and psychological patterns pre- 
sented “no permanent background” 
to their lives? And, as for their per- 
sonal existences, as far as we know 
their parents and children were not 
immune to disease, black plague and 
death. Their friends and relatives 
were not saved from injuries and vio- 
lences, wars and murders. On both 
the personal and social level, the 
world changed and threatened to 
change for them every day of their 
lives. 

What then is so modern about 
these “difficulties”? When were 
poets and people not beset by “‘waves 
of external stimuli”? In fact, just try 
to name a good poet of the past to 
whom it was not necessary, in one 
way or other, to develop that “‘in- 
terior strength of imagination” to 
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equal the world around him. Inven- 
tiveness of mind and the creative 
powers of artistic judgment may be 
recognized as part of this inner ope- 
ration. Why should Spender, or any 
other present day critics, regret that 
process which is natural to the poet’s 
talent? Why should problems and 
doubts be defined as badges of 
weakness rather than instruments 
of strength and brave curiosity? 

The temper of Shakespeare, the 
cruel and penetrating detail of his 
dramas, the realistic grasp of psycho- 
logical crisis in his sonnets, his full 
and rich expression of the world’s 
anomalies, these were not conceived 
in a satisfied vacuum called “the or- 
derly mind.” To quote from a quote, 
what Shakespeare and others may 
have achieved in their poetry was a 
way of becoming the order which 
they craved. 

If we find cohesion and balance 
and meaning in the “old poets” it is 
not because these things were handed 
to them on a golden platter. Looking 
back to the good old days, even to 
the luxuriant period of the Renais- 
sance, one discovers that religion, 
philosophy and politics were under- 
going an horrific and endless series of 
upheavals. And when they were not, 
it was wished by serious thinkers that 
they were. In the public streets there 
was an enormous amount of crime, 
poverty and public suffering; in 
the Courts there were murder and 
intrigue; among the worshippers and 
wearers of the Holy Robe there was 
an unchecked madness for power, 
corrupt thinking and greedy seeking 
after the reins of exclusive control. 

And as we know, but seldom re- 
member when thinking about lit- 
erary matters, there were always 


wars, many wars. 

Poets were jailed, exiled and some- 
times executed—not only for their 
written opinions, but for the opin- 
ions they were only suspected of har- 
boring. One cannot think of the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney at the 
seige of Zutphen, or of the murder 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt without re- 
living again, to a certain extent, the 
bitterness and sense of wasted talent 
that must have been felt at the time 
by their own friends and literary 
associates. 

It is a pity that such poets as 
Dante, Shakespeare and Spenser are 
presented to school children as beings 
of pure Olympian joy and calm. It 
may be that certain school children 
never recover from that pernicious 
illusion. But then again if these chil- 
dren later turn into poets or lovers 
of poetry it may be hoped that they 
cannot read Hamlet or The Faerie 
Queen or The Divine Comedy with- 
out feeling that the literary profes- 
sors most pathetically missed the 
point. 

For Shakespeare, Dante and Spen- 
ser, even as our modern Auden and 
Eliot, were quite capable of so-called 
nihilistic moods and have as much 
to say about ploughing through the 
limbos of doubt and “unreality” as 
have our struggling contemporaries. 
To identify these “special” emotions 
with the modern poet alone seems, in 
the face of literary and human his- 
tory, the strangest kind of fancy. 

Perhaps it is true that the modern 
scene appears especially woeful to 
some modern poets. And it is their 
reason and right to oppose that scene 
—and to desire an orderly life around 
and within themselves. Nevertheless, 
the emotional remorse they exhibit 
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at this process of social adaption may 
be irrelevant to the situation. It is 
honorable and useful for a poet to be 
sad for the world. But to be sad for 
himself, as a poet, he runs the danger 
of sentimentalizing his purpose and 
undermining his own powers of use. 
That is, unless he is going to write a 
poem about a poet. But that would 
be something else again. 

To plead, as Spender and present 
day critics do, that the modern poet 
may be “unable to create a spiritual 
attitude capable of resolving the 
problems materialism produces (by 
merely introducing the modern 
world into his poetry)” is a rheto- 
rical trick which asks for the kind 
of false pity that no poet (nor Spen- 
der himself) could stomach. And 
too, the poet never merely speaks of 
his world—but he infuses the world 
with a personal attitude. Even if he 
rejects the world, as Eliot does, that 
in itself is an attitude. It is not a 
mark of “inability,” but of a very 
able movement—a motion away 
from something that is exerting an 
unwanted influence. And interest- 
ingly enough, the movement of re- 
jection, which is the effect, continues 
to be related to the world which is 
the cause of the rejection. The ex- 
pression (or the poem) of denial 
cannot but be, of necessity, con- 
nected with that which it denies. 
Because—its denial is its very raison 
d’etre. In this sense, and a very im- 
portant sense it is too, the poet re- 
mains a part of the world he in- 
tended to forsake. But, in the intend- 
ing to forsake, he has affected and 
changed the world, to a larger or 
smaller degree. 

That Eliot uses the techniques of 
fragmentized reality and “unreal 
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states of mind” does not nullify his 
intention, nor weaken his emotional 
purpose. And it might be added 
here, for those who hypothesize the 
“modern” as hopelessly unique, that 
Eliot’s purpose reflects more than 
often the old Calvanist attitude to- 
ward the world, its guilt and sin. 


Ill 


All of which brings us around 
to the fascinating problems of the 
spiritual attitude. Eliot has one, and 
so has Auden. Implicit in their best 
“negative” poems is the belief in a 
certain type of perfection. If exist- 
ence does not meet the requirements 
of their personally conceived perfec- 
tion, it is their privilege to complain. 
But these complaints, and attitudes 
of spiritual desire and frustration, 
may they not be (in the end) the 
simple projections of the poet’s priv- 
ate predicament? May not the con- 
temporary poets, like the “‘old ones” 
project their problems on others— 
and get picked up and used as sym- 
bols if they fit? Eliot’s “steak in the 
passageway” is after all only a sign 
of how he feels about it. At the risk 
of sounding vulgar, one might say 
that another poet, less fastidious of 
his food, might be moved to a good 
appetite by the thought of steak 
and middleclass passageways. And 
Auden’s “flash of negative knowl- 
edge” is his own vision. Again, an- 
other poet might be stricken with a 
flash of “affirmative knowledge” or 
“fortunate feeling,” or “frivolous 
fancy,” and be none the less genuine 
in the reporting of his metaphysical 
adventure. Around these emotions 
and visions the poet may construct 
an ethos. But that ethos is not neces- 
sarily the truth of his decade, unless 
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people want to take it as such. 
Spender declares that the modern 
poet, when he is young, is “forced to 
speak with the voice of his decade.” 
Is this not another mode of pri- 
vate projection? Autobiographically 
speaking, it is almost certain that if 
a poet were asked for whom he really 
spoke first, he would answer—him- 
self. It is hard to believe that poets, 
who have always represented our ad- 
vance guard of free and individual- 
ist thinkers, should now allow them- 
selves to be called the “victims” of 
their generation, as Spender suggests. 
The idea of being victimized already 
hints that Spender, and others who 
insist on the primacy of this experi- 
ence, desire (in some inexplicable 
way) to throw over the controls of 
artistic responsibility—and to pro- 
claim themselves at the mercy of an- 
other doctrine, say of social causality. 
It is not inevitable that the poet’s 
“passive sensibility” should render 
him infirm; it is not necessary that 
after tasting the sweets and the sours 
of the world he be therefore utterly 
saccharine or wholly acid. As the 
body digests its nourishments, so does 
the mind of the poet take in various 
flavors of ideas. Philosophy, politics, 
psychoanalysis, religion, the conflict- 
ing tastes and effects mingle in a kind 
of nutriment. That “passive sensibil- 
ity” is really not passive at all! It is 
one of the dynamic instruments of 
poetic production. It is that machine 
of response, that sieve of awareness 
which drinks in the chaos of nature 
and humankind and refines it into 
something of its own desirable image. 
And the creation of that image is 
the establishment of order. It is not 
a perfection—if one may be rash 
enough to say—not even the kind of 


perfection of existence that Auden 
and Eliot may be after in their inner 
searchings. The search for perfection 
may be helpful in appreciating that 
order when it comes. But we must 
remember that the perfections of the 
past, which we look to for guidance, 
were not considered perfect at the 
time they were being formed. They 
were, and are now, simply methods 
of organization. 


IV 


Perhaps the kind of order that the 
modern poet is seeking in his work 
is, after all, what it was always: the 
difficult government and novel ar- 
rangement of living details. The de- 
tails and their occasions will pass. 
But the poems, which are the signs 
of their passing, achieve an organic 
shape for those who come after- 
wards. 

The problems of the poet do not 
lessen. It should be, by all creative 
standards, enlivening for the poet to 
feel our age as a crucial one. Dante 
felt his that way. And so did Milton. 
If the poet verbally fights the devils 
of circumstance, however, it is not 
in his idiom to unfurl the truce flags 
of impotence and surrender. In our 
time, to postulate the poet as victim 
may be only a form of playing “‘pos- 
sum” tactics. It is to be noted (and 
as Spender mentions) that in spite of 
the grand fatalism concerning the 
future of poetry, there are still hun- 
dreds of reputed (and probably mil- 
lions of unreputed) poets writing 
steadily today. 

It is not to be believed that the 
“modern poet” with all of his ex- 
perimental modes of introspection 
and reflection and fragmentizing, 
will not come through basically as 
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tough as his literary forefathers. free will, or what have you) to build 
Poetic authenticity rests on the same a certain world of order and value 
grounds it did two thousand years which, without the efforts of the 
ago—namely the ability (coupled poet, might never have come into 
with the desire, the obsession, the being. 


Then He Will Hear It Hound His Neck 


CarROL HALi 


Then He will hear it hound his neck 
And sing upon His eye, 

The keening cry that I will shriek 
When I will shriek my cry. 


The crueller cry I will not rinse 
When I will praise His rod, 

Will aching rise through right incense 
To torn heels of my God. 


The aisles will rock its echoing 
And sliding from a gibber 
Into a slippery earless shriek 
Light-crawling like a vapor. 


The lowly whisper marry it 

To echo through His back, 

To break the dawn the day I ring 
When I unpin my shriek. 


Strangers in Nature—Arnold and Emerson 


DarREL ABEL 


“We talk with accomplished per- 
sons who appear to be strangers in 
nature.” —Emerson 


I—The Bride in Sackcloth: Arnold 


CERTAIN worldly-wise cour- 
Az and diplomat in England 

diverted himself in the inter- 
vals of his public duties, unless com- 
pelled to devote his leisure to pious 
exercises, with reading and writing 
of books, finding in those a beauty 
second only to the beauty on the face 
of nature: 


Ther is game noon 

That fro me bokes maketh me to 
goon, 

But yt be seldom on the holyday, 

Save, certeynly, whan that the 
month of May 

Is comen, and that I here the foules 
synge, 

And that the floures gynnen for to 
sprynge, 

Farwel my bok, and my devocioun! 


Half a millennium later a high- 
minded Victorian told his lecture 
audience:' “Chaucer is not one of the 


great classics . . . He has not high 
poetic seriousness.” The critic offered 
only an ambiguous explanation of 
“high seriousness,” and concluded 


lIn “The Study of Poetry.” To avoid encumbering 
these pages with notes, I shall identify familiar short 
compositions by title only, usually in the text of the 
paper. Infrequent references to less familiar and less 
conveniently available pieces will be supplied in foot- 
notes, 


by referring his hearers to the poetry 
of Shakespeare and Milton, where 
the “accent” of high seriousness is 
most audible. 

It is obvious that Arnold meant 
by the term something more than 
mere gravity of language and theme. 
I am convinced that what this judg- 
ment chiefly expresses is Arnold’s 
mistrust of Chaucer’s frank enjoy- 
ment of life—that he condemned the 
poet not so much for what he lacked 
as for what he had, or at least that he 
denied him the title of a great classic 
because he did not use the “truth of 
substance” which Arnold acknowl- 
edged to be present in his poetry as 
a basis for moralizing. But much 
might be said for the view that 
“truth of substance” is itself the 
highest seriousness attainable by the 
poet. 

Chaucer enjoyed the two worlds 
that men inhabit—the comfortable 
satisfactions of society and the de- 
lightful beauties of earth. There is 
no more exquisite jest in The Can- 
terbury Tales than the poet’s repre- 
sentation of himself as the morose 
and unsociable fellow of whom 
forthright Harry Bailly says, “Unto 
no wight dooth he daliaunce.” And 
his sensuous delight in the beauties of 
earth is as basic to his poetry as is 
his love of society. He had not 
learned the sad morality, common 
in the fourteenth century as now, 
which leads men to regard natural 
pleasures as degrading; and his en- 
joyment of them, though conscious 
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The smale foules . . . songen clere 
Layes of love, that joye it was to here, 
In worship and in preysinge of hir 
make; 
And for the newe blisful somers sake, 
Upon the braunches ful of blosmes 
softe. 
* % % 
Yeldyng honour and humble obey- 
saunces 
To love, and diden hire other obser- 
vaunces 
That longeth onto love and to na- 
ture; 
Construeth that as yow lyst, I do no 
cure. 
% % % 
But I ne clepe innocence folye, 
* + + 
And thus thise foweles, voide of al 
malice, 
Acordeden to love. 


There is no resemblance to this 
“other Eden” in the darkling plain - 
which Arnold’s gloomy preoccupa- 


tion made of the world. In his 
“Stanzas in Memory of the Author 
of ‘Obermann’” we find a typical 
expression of his opinion of the satis- 
faction to be derived from active 
social participation: 


Ah! two desires toss about 

The poet’s feverish blood. 

One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude. 


The glow, he cries, the thrill of life, 
Where, where do these abound? 
Not in the world, not in the strife 
Of men, shall they be found. 


2Both passages quoted from Chaucer are from The 
Legend of Good Women. 
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He who hath watched, not shared, 
the strife, 

Knows how the day hath gone. 

He only lives with the world’s life, 

Who hath renounced his own. 


The epithets which he employs in 
his poetry to characterize his own 
age are consistently expressive of dis- 
gust and pain: “these bad days,” 
“this iron time of doubts, disputes, 
distractions, fears,” ‘‘the foiled 
searching of humanity,” “repellent 
as the world.” 

The happiest aspect under which 
he viewed the natural (as distinct 
from the social) world was as a place 
of occasional retreat, a hospital for 
his hurt soul during brief evasions 
of humanity: 


Calm Soul of all things! make it 
mine 

To feel, amid the city’s jar, 

That there abides a peace of thine, 

Man did not make, and cannot mar. 

(“Lines Written in Kensington 
Gardens’’) 


Since he was here writing of a pub- 
lic park, it is not surprising that 
he mentions outdoor nature as sim- 
ply a hiatus between houses, as if 
the metropolis were the natural fact 
and the park the unnatural one. 
However, nature undergoes the same 
subduction wherever it appears in 
Arnold: The Alpine track, the Cum- 
ner hills, and the banks of the Oxus 
are converted to mere scenes of hu- 
man frustration or anguish when 
he visits them. The man who writes 
thus of nature is no longer capable 
of being observantly and comforta- 
bly at home in it as any farm boy, 
or Thoreau, or Burns, or even Mil- 
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ton, might be at home in it; he fills 
it with his own trouble instead of 
seeing it for itself—a fresh fact 
larger than humanity, which re- 
minds man how petty and tempo- 
rary his ennuis and defeats are. 

For Arnold was a belated Byron- 
ist; he felt Byron’s hurt, but could 
not medicine it in Byron’s way. The 
soul-sickness which Arnold, natur- 
ally austere and rigorously disciplined 
son of a stern father, expressed in a 
lifelong indictment of his age was 
shared and expressed according to 
their different temperaments in dif- 
ferent ways by his contemporaries 
and the generation after them: in 
flight to exotic, classical, and Medi- 
terranean lands; in adopting the arti- 
ficial innocence of the Pre-Raphael- 
ites; in living preciously and inno- 
cently for sensation like Pater, or 
erotically like Wilde. But Arnold 
lacked means and probably inclina- 
tion to expatriate himself; the severe 
tuition of Thomas Arnold and his 
own frigid temper made the differ- 
ent hedonisms of Pater and Wilde 
impossible for him; and he was 
forced to the not ignoble philosophy 
that the whole duty of man is to en- 
dure evil with no hope of good. 

Consequently, he sees in nature al- 
ways a theater for his own agony, 
where man appears not on.a stage 
but on a scaffold. Whatever beauty 
he sees in the world serves merely to 
intensify his sense of the indignity 
suffered by the human agonist in a 
setting so incongruously gay: 


The world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, 
nor light, 
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Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help 
for pain. 


It is, in short, an ornamented torture 
chamber wherein the Tragedy Man 
is enacted. 

Since nature has thus only an ex- 
trinsic interest for Arnold, it is 
never presented in his poems with 
that closeness of attention which a 
genuine poet displays (Arnold was 
not so much a poet as a critic writing 
poetry, not so much a critic as a 
moralist criticizing). His natural 
objects are mere skeletons and out- 
lines of those facts of nature which 
a poet would present in rich and sug- 
gestive particularity. Therefore, Ar- 
nold’s outdoor nature is usually an 
almost featureless vacancy whose 
charm for him is that crowds are ab- 
sent—or rather, momentarily out of 
sight. He is incapable of what Emer- 
son would call “conversation with 
nature” (‘Man is the broken giant, 
and in all his weakness both his body 
and his mind are invigorated by 
habits of conversation with na- 
ture”). He does not enter nature; 
he merely leaves society: He does not 
experience nature; he experiences 
solitude: He does not converse with 
nature; he soliloquizes. 

Even where his use of features of 
nature is deeply moving and effec- 
tive, as in “Dover Beach,” his nat- 
ural scenes are thus generalized and 
indistinct. They work in ‘Dover 
Beach,” not through their vitality as 
natural facts convincingly pre- 
sented, but because their generality 
and indistinctness take on sublimity 
from the poet’s idea: The conspicu- 
ous cliffs and dim coast, the moon- 
blanched land and lustrous heaving 
sea, the moving air and enveloping 
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night, are the perfect natural sym- 
bols of the thoughts which the pen- 
sive moralist utters in all his work 
and which here find a tremendous 
correspondence in features of the 
physical world which are named 
with perfect felicity of epithet. 
Margins, mass, darkness, finity and 
boundedness in infinite space, islands 
of rest in seas of water and air, blocks 
of enduring solid and deeps of as- 
saulting force—the objects of sense 
and the objects of thought are the 
same—and how significant that in 
Arnold’s night there is no star! This 
is not poetry in which nature affects 
us by its own richness, but it is some- 
thing better—nature invested with 
a deeper significance than it pos- 
sesses in merely sensuous perceptions. 
For once Arnold is a true poet be- 
cause his thoughts, refined to emo- 
tions, have searched out symbols in- 
telligible to any feeling person. 

But such success is rare with Ar- 
nold; ordinarily we have in his lyrics 
merely a bald and painful abstract 
statement and exposure of his opin- 
ions, as in the pieces quoted earlier 
in this paper. Apparently he was de- 
ficient in the sensuous perceptions 
which the poet makes into language, 
and consequently undervalued im- 
age. The passages he quotes as touch- 
stones in “The Study of Poetry” are 
beautiful and sublime, but it is re- 
markable that all of them are expres- 
sions of sentiments or morals. He 
apparently expects a poet to offer 
somewhere a naked abstraction of his 
idea; imagery is not for him the flesh 
of poetry, but only its garment 
which he insists upon stripping off 
to zet at the skeleton within. 

This tendency explains, I think, 
his rather surprising judgments of 
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Emerson’s poetry (in his lecture 
“Emerson”’); the only passages he 
selects for approbation are nakedly 
didactic, and the allegation that, in 
general, Emerson’s poems “have no 
evolution,” although I think it is 
accurate however intended, appears 
from the context to be a complaint 
that he doesn’t draw morals from his 
facts explicitly enough. “One is re- 
duced to guessing, and cannot be 
quite sure that after all one has 
guessed right.” This seems to me a 
legitimate—perhaps an indispensable 
—characteristic of poetry: It is the 
sense in which poetry is like life 
rather than like doctrine—the mean- 
ings are involved in a tangle of con- 
tingencies, and the most likely inter- 
pretation is always in some degree 
dubious. 

Of course, Emerson’s poetry is of 
a very special kind—merely a con- 
centration and ellipsis of the more 
discursive contemplations in his es- 
says—but I think it was the Delphic 
ambiguity of his verse, even more 
pronounced than that of his prose, 
which led Arnold, frustrated in his 
quest of plain moralizing, to offer 
the absurd opinion that: 


Through the inestimable virtue of con- 
creteness [didactic plainness?], a simple 

m like “The Bridge” of Longfellow, or 
the “School Days” of Mr. Whittier, is of 
more poetic worth, perhaps, than all the 
verse of Emerson. 


It is not surprising that Arnold’s 
thirst for moralistic abstraction—his 
apparent supposition that a poem 
should be fashioned only as frame- 
work for an explicit moral, like a 
setting for a jewel; his not so much 
undervaluation of, as imperceptiv- 
ity to, sensuous experience; and the 
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denaturalization which makes him a 
half-man—should incline him to un- 
dervalue a poetry so instinct with 
joie de vivre as Chaucer’s. In the 
sonnet “Austerity of Poetry” Arnold 
expresses in a disgustful comparison 
what he expects poetry to reveal to 
its followers: 


That son of Italy who tried to blow, 

Ere Dante came, the trump of sa- 
cred song, 

In his light youth amid a festal 
throng 

Sate with his bride to see a public 
show. 

Fair was the bride, and on her front 
did glow 

Youth like a star; and what to youth 
belong— 

Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, ela- 
tion strong. 

A prop gave way! crash fell a plat- 
form! lo, 

"Mid struggling sufferers, hurt to 
death, she lay! 

Shuddering, they drew her garments 
off—and found 

A robe of sackcloth next the smooth, 
white skin. 

Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! 
young, gay, 

Radiant, adorned outside; a hidden 
ground 

Of thought and of austerity within. 


“We have to turn to poetry to 
interpret life for us,” said Arnold— 
and the truth of life for him, the 
quality which he looked for in great 
poetry, was austerity, a quality for 
which he would look in vain in 
Chaucer. When Chaucer was old— 
and distressed perhaps by the harass- 
ments of debt, the censures of self- 
righteous men, and the fear of death 
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to the Canterbury Tales, for the 
frivolous compositions of his lewder 
youth, but such a retraction is more 
a testimony to the sad decline of his 
spirits than to any essential corrupt- 
ness in his work. 

To question Arnold’s fitness for 
judging Chaucer is not to affirm by 
implication that Chaucer was as 
great a poet as Shakespeare or Mil- 
ton. Chaucer was probably too 
much engrossed in those delights 
which Arnold could not enjoy to 
produce great tragedy: Troilus and 
Criseyde tells a “double sorwe” too 
incompletely motivated in character, 
too strongly determined by fate, to 
achieve more than a high pathos. 
But after Shakespeare any compara- 
tive ranking of poets in our language 
is a futile business: He compre- 
hended all talents; others rival him 
in some single strain only. 

Arnold’s limitation as a critic was 
particularly deplorable because of 
the function which he assumed for 
the critic—that of being a guide to 
creative artists, and through them to 
mankind, by presenting them with 
the values from contemporary cul- 
ture which are worth preservation 
in art. The Shakespeare, Milton, or 
Chaucer who should have his cul- 
ture interpreted for him by an Ar- 
nold would lamentably fail of ac- 
complishment. 

Still, Arnold’s combination of 
misanthropy and overweening mo- 
rality steals on through our literary 
life, which becomes thereby more 
and more empty of human signifi- 
cance. Irving Babbitt, in “The 
Critic and American Life,” declared: 


The specific benefit which the serious critic 
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confers is to act as a moderating influence 
on the opposite insanities between which 
mankind in the lump is constantly tending 
to oscillate. 


It has been often enough remarked 
that the critic who thus comments 
with disdainful detachment upon 
“mankind in the lump” is too far 
away from humanity to offer an 
opinion about it worth heeding. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of con- 
tempt for their own human nature 
continues to impose upon too many, 
as the prestige of T. S. Eliot, Bab- 
bitt’s most famous pupil, testifies. 
He is withdrawn into a solitude as 
barren as Babbitt’s, although he has 
preferred to furnish it with an out- 
moded scholastic theology rather 
than to assume Godhead himself, as 
his teacher had done. The erudition 
and taste which delude men into 
according his poems respect as art 
will not avail to preserve his crea- 
tion, which is a walking death. He 
is the worst victim of his own im- 
posture, for he has turned from life 
to grasp a shadow. 


II—The Immortal Pupil: Emerson 


When Arnold came to Boston to 
tell Emerson’s neighbors how to in- 
terpret the sentences the sage had 
given them, he offered them a neat 
and accurate catalog of the central 
points in Emerson’s thinking. He 
tendered a suitable tribute of praise 
to the dead great man, and ap- 
plauded without reservation all of 
Emerson’s reiterated tenets but one 
—which he construed in such a man- 
ner as to make it not Emerson’s belief 
at all, but his own. The creed in 
Emerson which he thus transformed 
is what one might call philanthropy, 
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as opposed to the misanthropy I 
have-alleged in Arnold. I intend by 
the term a quality more fundamen- 
tal than mere performance of chari- 
table acts, conventional and forced 
alms-giving, the “wicked dollar” 
which Emerson was ashamed of giv- 
ing because it was not a token of a 
spontaneous humane impulse. The 
love of his world and his society 
which Emerson expresses centrally 
in all his work Arnold whittled away 
by qualification until what was left 
was not an Emersonian core of op- 
timism and love with realistic reser- 
vations, but an Arnoldian core of 
pessimism and censure with ameli- 
orative concessions: 


Emerson’s points are in themselves true, if 
understood in a certain high sense . . . And 
the right work to be done, at the hour when 
he appeared, was to afirm them generally 
and absolutely. Only thus could he break 
through the hard and fast barrier of narrow, 
fixed ideas, which he found confronting him, 
and win entrance for new ideas. Had he at- 
tempted developments which may now strike 
us as expedient, he would have excited fierce 
antagonism, and probably effected little or 
nothing. The time might come for doing 
other work later, but the work which Emer- 
son did was the right work to be done then. 


Thus Emerson’s happy humanity 
is represented as a masked prepara- 
tion for censure of an age which 
would not permit overt criticism. 
The point which Emerson con- 
stantly repeated—that the world is 
good if man’s vision is good, and 
that man becomes whatever he con- 
ceives himself to be—Arnold never 
understood. 

Arnold, as we have seen, was not 
at home in either of the worlds that 
man inhabits: The social world, as 
it presented itself to his vision, he 
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censured; and he never could enter 
the world of nature. Although Em- 
erson moved rather vaguely and 
raptly through both of these, he was 
happy in them. To him, men were 
brothers, and the cart was their 
beautiful home. He was not blind 
to faults, but he did not magnify 
them to a monstrous size. His, like 
Robert Frost’s, was ‘“‘a lover’s quar- 
rel with the world.” He affirmed, in 
“Spiritual Laws,” “All loss, all pain, 
is particular; the universe remains to 
the heart unhurt. Neither vexations 
nor calamities abate our trust.” 

To pose the contrast between his 
trust and love of man and nature 
and Arnold’s already illustrated mis- 
trust and alienation, some sentences 
from his testament ought to be no- 
ticed. In “The Oversoul” he 
staunchly affirms that the shared 
humanity of man is the necessary 
source of vitality in art: 


Genius . . . is a larger imbibing of the 
common heart. It is not anomalous, but 
more like and not less like other men. There 
is in all great poets a wisdom of humanity 
which is superior to any talents they exer- 
cise. The author, the wit, the fine gentleman, 
does not take place of the man. Humanity 
shines in Homer, in Chaucer, in Spenser, in 
Shakespeare, in Milton. 


Lest we suppose that employment 
of this wisdom in its fullest degree 
is an effect of education or special 
gifts, we are assured that it is equally 


possessed by “the idiot, the Indian, 
the child and the unschooled farm- 
er’s boy.” “The learned and studious 
of thought have no monopoly of 
wisdom.” 

The only superiority which the 
man of wit and culture possesses 

3See “Intellect,” “The Poet,” and “The Oversoul.” 
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over the illiterate and simple is the 
superiority of articulateness, which 
enables all humanity through its 
gifted representative to fulfill itself 
through expression. For (“The 
Poet’’) : 


The great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into posses- 
sion of their own, or mutes, who cannot re- 
port the conversation they have had with 
nature. 


And: 


The world being thus put under the mind 
for verb and noun, the poet is he who can 
articulate it. For though life is great, and 
fascinates and absorbs; and though all men 
are intelligent of the symbols through which 
it is named; yet they cannot originally use 
them. 


Not only does he insist on the in- 
dispensability of broadly shared hu- 
manity, but he accepts his own place 
and time as furnishing conditions 
for life and poetry as great as any, 
affirming that such acceptance is the 
first condition of artistic creation: 
“The beautiful rests on the founda- 
tions of the necessary.” “The artist 
must employ the symbols in use in 
his day and nation to convey his en- 
larged sense to his fellow men.” “It is 
in vain that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; 
it is its instinct to find beauty and 
holiness in new and necessary facts, 
in the field and road-side, in the shop 
and mill.” 

Perhaps his most striking expres- 
sion of this strain is in a passage in 
“The Poet” which is remarkably an- 
ticipatory of the sentiments to be ex- 
pressed later by Whitman in the 
Preface to the 1855 Leaves of Grass 
(my quotation is from Emerson, not 
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Whitman): 


I look in vain for the poet whom I de- 
scribe. We do not with sufficient plainness or 
sufficient profoundness address ourselves to 
life, nor dare we chaunt our own times and 
social circumstance. If we filled the day with 
bravery, we should not shrink from celebrat- 
ing it. Time and nature yield us many gifts, 
but not yet the timely man, the new re- 
ligion, the reconciler, whom all things await. 
Dante’s praise is that he dared to write his 
autobiography in colossal cipher, or into 
universality. We have yet had no genius in 
America, with tyrannous eye, which knew 
the value of our incomparable materials, and 
saw, in the barbarism and materialism of the 
times, another carnival of the same gods 
whose picture he so much admires in Homer; 
then in the Middle Age; then in Calvinism. 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, 
Methodism and Unitarianism, are flat and 
dull to dull people, but rest on the same 
foundation of wonder as the town of Troy 
and the temple of Delphi, and are as swiftly 
passing away. Our log-rolling, our stumps 
and their politics, our fisheries, our negroes 
and Indians, our boasts and our repudiations, 
the wrath of rogues and the pusillanimity of 
honest men, the northern trade, the southern 
planting, the western clearing, Oregon and 
Texas, are yet unsung. Yet America is a 
poem in our eye; its ample geography dazzles 
the imagination, and it will not wait long 
for metres. 


Little wonder that, less than fifteen 
years later when he read The Leaves 
of Grass, Emerson believed and 
Whitman declared that America had 
found its timely man, its reconciler, 
who, recognizing the value of his in- 
comparable materials and chaunting 
his own times and social circum- 
stance, wrote his autobiography in 
colossal cipher, or into universality! 
I find it hard to suppose that there 
was not a more conscious disciple- 
ship in Whitman’s poetry than he 
acknowledged or Emerson knew. 
Even the plain-speaking about sex 
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against which Emerson privately ex- 
postulated to Whitman might be 
justified by Emerson’s own theory: 


The vocabulary of an omniscient man 
would embrace words and images excluded 
from polite conversation. What would be 
base, or even obscene, to the obscene, be- 
comes illustrious spoken in a new connection 
of thought. The piety of the Hebrew proph- 
ets purges their grossness. 


Perhaps he thought that Whitman 
was not omniscient enough or that 
his piety was not Hebraic enough to 
purge the grossness of his words and 
images. More likely, he shrank from 
a too particular application of the 
meaning to be drawn from his 
oracular sentences. At any rate, the 
record shows how thorough-going 
in theory was Emerson’s willingness 
to assume his full human nature with 
whatever of carnality such assump- 
tion entails. 

The value which he placed on con- 
versation with the natural (as dis- 
tinguished from the social) world 
is equally plain to be read: ““He who 
knows what sweets and virtues are 
in the ground, the waters, the plants, 
the heavens, and how to come at 
these enchantments, is the rich and 
royal man.” “The unspeakable but 
intelligible and practicable meaning 
of the world is conveyed to man, the 
immortal pupil, in every object of 
sense.” But the uses of nature to 
man, perhaps best expressed in the 
earliest of his great meditations, 
“Nature,” as a symbol of spirit 
whose exploration by man was nec- 
essary to self-knowledge, are insisted 
upon in everything Emerson ever 
uttered. Seldom (perhaps in a lim- 
ited sense in “Celtic Magic”) does 
Arnold, however, seem to be aware 
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that thought does not become poetry 
or art or religion until it is perfectly 
embodied in image. Perhaps it was 
easier to be aware of this truth in 
Concord than in London. 

Still, there were defects and ob- 
structions too in Emerson’s conversa- 
tion with men and nature, and these 
require notice. If Arnold was a 
stranger in nature and society, Em- 
erson was not fully at home in them: 
He was no more than a grateful and 
loving guest, too intent upon seeing 
the ideal in his world to be fully 
attentive to the real. Realism has 
two levels: the level of knowing the 
particulars of real life, and the sub- 
sequent level of willing acceptance 
of them. Emerson was a realist in his 
acceptance, but not fully one in his 
knowledge, of normal human expe- 
rience. He was more likely to pro- 
gress from ideas to facts than from 
facts to ideas. He observed:* 


’T is certain that to each of us the loss of 
a few persons would be most impoverish- 
ing,—a few persons who give flesh to what 
else were mere thoughts and which now he 
is not at liberty to slight, or in any manner 
treat as fictions. He cannot treat Platonism 
as cloudland, if he knows a Platonise [Ed- 
ward Emerson says this is an allusion to 
Bronson Alcott] who makes the theory as 
solid to him as Massachusetts. 


This strangely inverted progress 
from idea to fact, characteristic of 
transcendentalism, probably explains 
its impotence as a cultural force. 
Men in our era have preferred to in- 
duce their generalizations from par- 
ticulars. 


{Quoted in Edward Waldo Emerson’s notes on 
“Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England,” 
in The Concord Edition of Emerson (Houghton Mif- 
flin), Boston and New York, 1904, X, 577. 
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This tendency made Emerson’s 
philanthropy strangely rootless—it 
appears to have been fed from the 
air. The surest basis of philanthropy 
is knowledge of man, and its usual 
corollary is humor—delight in the 
vagaries of human nature. We are 
told that he could never turn a dozen 
pages of Don Quixote without a 
yawn. He remarks in his essay ‘“The 
Comic” (an essay of which Edward 
Emerson most significantly observes: 
“Tt would be fair to say that Mr. 
Emerson approached this subject 
with less sympathy than almost any 
other, except the Tragic or negative 
point of view”) that: 


The peace of society and the decorum of 
tables seem to require that next to a notable 
wit should always be posted a phlegmatic 
bolt-upright man, able to stand without 
movement of muscle whole broadsides of this 
Greek fire. 


This would seem merely a pleasing 
jest itself without Edward Emer- 
son’s supplementary notation: 


The neighborhood at the Saturday Club 
of Dr. Holmes and some other members was 
sometimes a little hard for Mr. Emerson to 
bear, much as he enjoyed them, because of 
his helplessness before their irresistible wit. 


Emerson was sufficiently alive to hu- 
mor, but he had the unfortunate 
conviction that it was an illegiti- 
mate and trifling exercise of the 
intelligence, and failed to realize that 
it has a seriousness of its own in 
addition to the delight it affords. 

The English fondness for fun irri- 
tated him, and he recorded in his 
journal, following a sojourn in Eng- 
land, this reflection:° 

5Works (Concord Edition), VII, 397. 
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The one thing odious to me now is joking. 
What can the brave and strong genius of 
C[arlyle] himself avail? What can his praise, 
what can his blame avail me, when I know 
that if I fall or rise, there still awaits me the 
inevitable joke? The day’s Englishman must 
have his joke, as duly as his bread. God grant 
me the noble companions whom I have left 
at home, who value merriment less, and vir- 
tue and powers more. If the English people 
have owed to their House of Commons this 
damnable derision, I think they have paid 
an overprice for their liberties and empire. 


Was Emerson, perhaps, piqued by 
companions who applauded witty 
sayings more than his sage sentences? 

But this man who defined humor 
as “the perception of a latent lie,” 
and who yawned over Cervantes, 
was saved for us because, although 
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he did not know men very well, and 
was not able to take delight in the 
vagaries of human behavior, he nev- 
ertheless was able to love mankind 
and to make himself a fruitful rela- 
tionship to its life, thereby becom- 
ing, as Arnold could not, a benign 
and potent influence on his coun- 
try’s life—for Arnold is merely read, 
while Emerson is lived. “Opening, at 
all risks, his human doors,” he enun- 
ciated strongly the truth his coun- 
trymen live by: 


. . « the heart in thee is the heart of all; 
not a valve, not a wall, not an intersection is 
there anywhere in nature, but one blood 
rolls uninterruptedly an endless circulation 
through all men, as the water of the globe is 
all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one, 


Rondel Triste 


Haro.tp V. Witt 


Nowhere do lace leaved palms and pelican feet 
Pattern and weave the place you took my hand 
Or shuttles of sea-spume on the long sand 
Mark tapestry time where the waves bleat. 


Another love left me a seagull fleet 

In lavender dusk over ocean and land 

But nowhere do lace leaved palms and pelican feet 
Pattern and weave the place you took my hand. 


Sometimes rain or the blurred slant of sleet 

Build in my brain what now no longer stand— 
Houses of heartbreak—or a high wild wind 

Howls back your hair to me, your throat that beat, 
But nowhere do lace leaved palms and pelican feet 
Pattern and weave the place you took my hand. 


American Literature Re-Examined 


William Cullen Bryant’ 


A Respectable Station on Parnassus 


GEORGE ARMS 


RESPECTABLE station on 
A the Parnassian mount” was 

prophesied for Bryant in a 
review of his first printed volume. 
That early judgment remains sound. 
To such a midpoint, not one but 
most of Bryant’s contemporaries as- 
signed him; as Poe wrote, “It will 
never do to claim for Bryant a genius 
of the highest order.” But, he con- 
tinued, ‘Mr. Bryant has genius, and 
that of a marked character.” 

Most historians of American liter- 
ature have concurred with Bryant’s 
contemporaries, yet today we may 
justly suspect that even their modest 
estimate has resulted from a nostal- 
gic desire to honor an early native 
poet, and not from an objective fac- 
ing up to his real accomplish- 
ment. As far as I know, only one 
distinctly modern critic, Yvor Win- 
ters, has written well of Bryant, and 
his remarks have been limited to two 
poems. William Ellery Leonard, of an 
earlier generation, wrote respectfully 
in The Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature. But there are few 
other authoritative witnesses for the 
defense. The question then is “What 
can Bryant amount to for the mod- 
ern reader?”—not “What does he 
amount to,” for that is quickly an- 


*This and the following essay on Lowell continue 
the series of re-examinations of American literature. 
Papers in previous numbers of this Review discussed 
Thoreau, Norris, Hawthorne, Holmes, Irving, Whit- 
man, Emerson, Melville, Howells, and Mark Twain. 


swered with “A very little.” 

That there are aspects of Bryant’s 
poetry which cannot amount to 
much will be freely admitted. The 
ideas and diction are disappointing 
on the whole, and his use of imagery 
(while not quite so distressing) has 
serious drawbacks. But in spite of 
these defects, Bryan’t poetry ex- 
hibits certain merits which do give 
it real value as literature. 


II 


Though the thought of Bryant is 
his least significant aspect, it has 
nevertheless been best handled, no- 
tably by Norman Foerster and Tre- 
maine McDowell. Dissenting from 
Foerster in his emphasis upon Puri- 
tanism, McDowell agrees in hint- 
ing their subject’s shortcomings as 
a thinker. Yet neither follows up 
the implications. In religion, Bryant 
was a Unitarian who regularly wor- 
shipped in a Presbyterian church. In 
politics, he was a laissez-faire liberal 
who helped found the Republican 
party. In philosophy, he affirmed na- 
tural goodness but not the goodness 
of natural man. Such inconsistencies, 
which are common enough, should 
not cause dismay. But more com- 
pletely than seems possible in a man 
of intelligence, Bryant was not only 
unconcerned by the difficulties of his 
position but was oblivious of them. 
And this lack of complexity does 
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his poetry harm. 

Though a brooding sympathy 
helps to clothe the bareness of 
thought, sentimentalism too often 
marks sympathy that lacks texture. 
Perhaps “The Greek Boy” shows 
best how much complexity is needed. 
The poet addresses a Greek youth 
brought to this country to be edu- 
cated and envisages in him the re- 
vival of classical culture. But a note 
in the collected poems suggests that 
the boy was being educated to be a 
missionary. Nearly fifty years after 
the poem was published he sent 
Bryant a letter largeiy confined to 
telling of its writer’s debt to Chris- 
tianity: “My country is free and I 
am free, and what is more, I am a 
believer in Christ, thanks to those 
who taught me.” Here then is the 


vivifying circumstance that the 
poem lacks; and without insisting 
that Bryant should have used this 


circumstance in his poem, I do hold 
that the constant evasion of this kind 
of circumstance makes much of 
Bryant’s poetry as flaccid as a gift 
annual. 

Thinness of thought is closely re- 
lated to thinness of diction. A part 
of this further disappointment is 
peculiar to the demands of readers 
today. Used to the sharp bite of col- 
loquialism in our poetry, we can 
hardly understand how a contem- 
porary reviewer would dare to call 
Bryant’s language “idiomatic and 
racy—the language of people of this 
world such as they use when they 
utter home-bred feelings in conver- 
sation with one another around the 
fireside or the festive board.” Even 
though we may grant that the re- 
viewer was thinking of language 
akin to Wordsworth’s “language 
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really used by men,” examples of 
such language in our own sense are 
rare. A phrase in “The Ages” when 
America is described as “lifter-up 
of proud sky-mingling mountains” 
is perhaps the happiest; but even 
here the raciness is of a literary 
rather than colloquial sort. 

The language does have a justness 
about it, a justness that reminds us of 
the eighteenth-century tradition at 
its best. Not infrequently the niceties 
are too unpretentious for the dulled 
sense of today’s reader, yet as I hope 
to show when we examine certain 
poems later on, those niceties do 
exist. In recalling how a minister told 
him as a boy that his parents were 
ready to make any sacrifice, even to 
taking the bread out of their own 
mouths to give their children, Bryant 
concludes: “I remember being dis- 
gusted with this illustration of par- 
ental kindness.” This anecdote only 
reinforces what is widely known— 
that both in the revisions of his own 
poems and in the criticism of those 
of others, Bryant showed a scrupu- 
lous interest in the choice of the right 
word. 

The diction is just and it has dig- 
nity, and it lends itself to a satisfac- 
tory if not unique rhythm.’ But the 
diction is often trite and clumsy, too. 
Beginning at his first poems, we 
can end up with a crammed bagful 
of clichés when we reach “A Life- 
time,” which is almost solidly built 
up of trite phrasing. Frequently also 
Bryant depends upon the assumption 
that his words must be dignified just 
because they are his words, and we 
get such outrages as “On the infant’s 

1Gay Wilson Allen has already written upon rhythm 


in a sufficiently full fashion to excuse this essay from 
further comment upon it. 
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little bed, wet at its planting with 
maternal tears.” Partly he suffered 
from a static view of language. ““Let 
us congratulate ourselves,” he once 
said, “that we have such an author as 
Shakespeare, so admired, so loved, to 
protect our noble language against 
the capricious innovations of those 
who read only the authors of yester- 
day.” Even though he elsewhere 
fought against being weakly imita- 
tive, his diction is often outworn. 

Bryant may also have suffered 
from being put into a false position 
by what he thought were the proper 
conventions of his time, as is suggest- 
ed by descriptions of him in his old 
age when he appears to have returned 
to a boyhood rusticity of manners 
and diction. “He had a strange fond- 
ness for talking with queer and com- 
mon people—farmers, woodmen, 
and stage-drivers,” an early acquain- 
tance remembered. The dichotomy 
of artificial and natural speech 
emerges from an examination of the 
humorous poetry. Bryant half-re- 
gretted that the humor “found lurk- 
ing in the dialogue of Harvey Birch, 
and Leatherstocking” was ‘not more 
abundant in Cooper. In another con- 
temporary, Halleck, he praised the 
wit, the “irresistible stroke of ridi- 
cule,” and the “ludicrous contrasts.” 
But his own familiar poems that de- 
pend upon verbal wit are notably 
poor. He is more successful when as 
in “Robert of Lincoln” and “The 
Planting of the Apple-Tree” he 
makes use of colloquial situations, de- 
pending only slightly for develop- 
ment upon vocabulary. 

Bryant’s critical writing makes 
clear that his faults in ideas and dic- 
tion are not fortuitous but basic. Al- 
though his criticism is not to be de- 
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spised, parts of it give uneasy pause. 
Poetry, he believed, differs from 
prose “‘by excluding all that disgusts, 
all that tasks and fatigues the under- 
standing, and all matters which are 
too trivial and common to excite any 
emotion whatever.” This is what 
Bryant said in 1826, and though in 
an essay of 1871 he was more pol- 
ished in condemning “‘subtilties of 
thought, remote from the common 
apprehension” and in praising the 
“luminous style,” the practical up- 
shot is the same. Bryant’s goal was 
less the functional simplicity of a 
great building-than the homely sim- 
pleness of a one-room cabin. 


III 


Partly related to thought and dic- 
tion, partly to imagery, is Bryant’s 
misprizing of the metaphysical poets. 
He did not possess the shy but secure 
love of many nineteenth-century 
American poets for them. Late in life 
he wrote an essay on Cowley, which 
he began as one of a projected series 
on “the less known British poets” 
(among them Donne, Vaughan, Her- 
bert, and Crashaw!). In the Cowley 
essay he praised the skill and ingenu- 
ity of the poet, and showed at least 
an antiquarian pleasure in him. Yet 
in an essay of about the same date he 
made his most extensive declaration 
against the metaphysicals: “For what 
they regarded as poetic effect they 
depended, not upon the sense of 
beauty or grandeur, not upon depth 
or earnestness of feeling, but simply 
upon surprise at quaint and strange 
resemblances, contrasts, and combi- 
nations of ideas. These were delivered 
for the most part in rugged diction, 
and in numbers so harsh as to be al- 
most unmanageable by the reader.” 
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Even more relevant to his prac- 
tice in imagery are Bryant’s remarks 
on imagination in his 1826 lecture 
“On the Nature of Poetry.” He be- 
gins the lecture by challenging the 
principle of mimesis. “Instead of a 
visible and tangible imitation,” poet- 
ry employs “arbitrary symbols, as 
unlike as possible to the things with 
which it deals.” Still, as he goes on, 
he subordinates imagination to feel- 
ing and understanding. With this 
emphasis “The Old Man’s Counsel” 


agrees: 


Tis an old truth, I know, 
But images like these revive the 
power 
Of long-familiar truths. 


Bryant’s own poems largely reflect 
this ultimate indecisiveness of theory. 
If the image of his poem is in rela- 
tively small compass, it is apt to lack 
vigor. When Holmes burlesqued the 


famous “Truth, crushed to earth” 
quatrain (“Does not Mr. Bryant say, 
that Truth gets well if she is run 
over by a locomotive, while Error 
dies of lockjaw if: she scratches her 
finger?’’), he was writing more live- 
ly, though not better, poetry than 
that of the original passage. But 
when Bryant himself attempts sharp 
images, they are often unintention- 
ally gauche. The final lines of “Oh 
Fairest of the Rural Maids” are 
ludicrous if image is realized as im- 
age. They come too close to the Mor- 
lay-Cooglerian couplet for comfort: 


My feet so tired, they must 
have rest; 

Pll pillow them on a maiden’s 
breast. 


Yet in deprecating “Oh Fairest of 
the Rural Maids,” I do so with a 
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certain doubt of my own response 
as against that of Poe’s with his well- 
known praise for other parts of the 
image and for its total effect. 

When the image is neither short 
nor sharp, when it rather consists in 
the event of the poem or when it 
belongs to what Leonard calls the 
“three or four huge and impressive 
metaphors” that “underlie a great 
part of his poetry,” Bryant achieves 
success. Sometimes the fundamental 
metaphors become badly scrambled 
ones, as in “The Past.” Bryant prided 
himself upon this poem, and he may 
have consciously juxtaposed his two 
figures of the past as prison and as 
womb. But if he knew what he was 
doing, he still did not work out the 
relationship upon as full terms as he 
ought to have. He lapsed particularly 
if the woman “who, still and cold, 
fills the next grave” is not the poet’s 
mother, as the context suggests, but 
his sister, as biographical circum- 
stance indicates. In other poems, as 
in “The Flood of Years,” there is a 
looseness in handling metaphors simi- 
lar to that of “The Past,” but the 
closeness of pattern in other respects 
and the largeness of vision assist in 
our acceptance. 

A worse indictment against the 
poems is that frequently they have 
no image at all when an image seems 
to be demanded. In “The Poet,” for 
instance, I judge that Bryant allowed 
the metaphor of weaving to languish 
because he could not come to terms 
with it. Yet it is hard to reduce a 
poet’s practice to generality without 
exception, as one stanza in this same 
poem shows. The sudden shift to the 
image of the sea from that of a dusty 
street (recalled by “‘windless”) could 


hardly be more happily handled: 
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Yet let no empty gust 
Of passion find an utterance 
in thy lay, 
A blast that whirls the dust 
Along the howling street and 
dies away; 
But feelings of calm power and 
mighty sweep, 
Like currents journeying 
through the windless deep. 


Here, as elsewhere, Bryant pro- 
duces poetry of a high order. In an- 
other poem, “‘Green River,” the dual 
use of the river as a symbol of peace- 
fulness and of poetry makes for a 
fine structural intensity. We begin 
with a set piece of nature descrip- 
tion. Then, at line 35, the speaker is 
characterized, but as dreamer and 
not as poet—poetry is restricted to 
the birds and to the river either in 
itself or in its likeness to a singing 
traveler. As for his own relation to 
the river, the speaker wishes for its 
peace and envies the song, but he 
presents himself as a poet only by 
hint or negation. Finally in the last 
couplet the poem is brought into 
focus in a manner perhaps forced by 
the words “image” and “greener,” 
but also with dazzling clarity. 


IV 


Those poems which contain the 
image in the event are also likely to 
be poems with a dramatized occa- 
sion. Even in “Green River” the poet 
is there (“I steal . . . I often come”) 
in a series of scenes. His presence 
lends vigor to the meditation. This 
aspect of “Green River,” partially 
realized as it is, may serve to intro- 
duce one of the two great virtues of 
our poet. As we shall see, dramatiza- 
tion is frequently indirect, often so 


indirect as to make its presence 
doubtful in a single poem. But a 
reading of all the poems assures us 
that Bryant worked dramatically 
more often than not. Though I do 
not find this method clearly recog- 
nized by Bryant’s contemporaries, I 
feel that like most critics of their 
time they took a great deal for grant- 
ed. With later critics, whose method 
is more fully interpretative, the over- 
sight probably results from school- 
room conditioning to Bryant’s poet- 
ry as familiar and dull. 

The obliqueness of Bryant’s dram- 
atization serves his purpose better 
than a full and direct presentation 
of scene and character. He was ap- 
parently unable to achieve complete 
objectivity. Thus his better work re- 
sults either from self-dramatization 
or dramatization of nature, for un- 
consciously he may have recognized 
the danger of too obviously posing 
or too flagrantly personifying. He 
must also have realized his inability 
to characterize others, either through 
examining his own poetry or through 
reading reviews unfavorable to this 
aspect of his work. Several remarks 
on Cooper’s Harvey Birch seem to 
show that Bryant knew what con- 
stituted successful characterization. 
But in practice he fell short, for those 
poems in which Bryant made a di- 
rect dramatization of characters oth- 
er than himself are his worst. Among 
the best known of this group are 
“The Indian Girl’s Lament” and 
“Song of Marion’s Men,” and simi- 
larly wooden displays make up a solid 
bulk of his poetry. 

At its most successful, the method 
is dramatization of self or of nature, 
as I have said. The two familiar in- 
stances of the latter are “Thanatop- 
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sis’ and “Inscription for the En- 
trance to a Wood.” About both of 
these early poems this fact is notable: 
Bryant reached his final dramatic 
form only after revision. The avail- 
able evidence shows only one redraft 
of “Inscription,” but the changes are 
significant. As it originally appeared 
in the North American Review, the 
poem was entitled “A Fragment” 
and lacked thé last three lines of the 
final version. These lines enforce the 
sense of a particular occasion, of 
which the final title (traditional as it 
is in concept) gives the scene. 

With “‘Thanatopsis” we have sev- 
eral drafts, which show that Bryant 
could not decide whether to make 
the major part of the poem the voice 
of his better genius or the medita- 
tion of the author or the voice of 
nature. The final use of nature has 
annoyed two of the best students of 
the revision, Van Doren and Mc- 
Dowell, but neither states convinc- 
ing reasons.” Indeed, the poem gains 
much of its force because nature, 
and not the poet, speaks to the 
reader. But does the poet play no 
part other than that of introducing 
nature’s words? I should like to sug- 
gest that the poet resumes with his 
own voice in the didactic close, be- 
ginning “So live, that when thy 
summons comes to join.” Bryant 
first added the closing lines when 
he returned to the dramatic intro- 
duction of the “better genius,” and 
he revised them when he finally 
settled upon the “still voice” of 
nature. In their final form (separated 
by spacing only after several edi- 


2In the course of re-dating the poem and proposing 
a different order of drafts, a more recent student, 
William Cullen Bryant II, seems to favor the final 
version. 
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tions) they do not destroy either the 
poem’s symmetry or nature’s objec- 
tivity if they are regarded as balanc- 
ing lines 1-17. In those earlier lines 
the poet gives general promise of 
gladness, beauty, and sympathy. But 
when nature speaks, she offers at 
best cold comfort: 


The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and 
pierce thy mold. 


As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of 
men... 
Shall one by one be gathered to 
thy side, 
By those, who in their turn shall 
follow them. 


Where is the gladness, beauty, sym- 
pathy in this? It is again necessary 
for the poet to comment, to defend 
nature: and so I believe he does. 

In spite of the term “‘self-drama- 
tization” the poems of which it is 
used have their own integrity and 
do not depend upon Bryant’s life for 
their effectiveness. We have as poet 
a man like Bryant, but a man who 
is presented to us independently in 
a poem. By using detail from out- 
side, drama may be diminished rather 
than heightened. Thus in emphasiz- 
ing biography commentators upon 
“Hymn to Death” have done it a 
disservice. This is the poem in which 
Bryant hymns death as a deliverer: 


God hath annointed thee to free 
the oppressed 
And crush the oppressor. 


In a series of vivid pictures the poet 
presents death in this guise, when 


suddenly he breaks off: his father has 
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died. Now, the death of Bryant’s 
father is not a mere coincidental 
event; rather, by the fact of that 
death in the poem the speaker has 
called his father an oppressor, ex- 
tortioner, perjurer, and felon. 


Shuddering I look 
On what is written, yet I blot 
not out 
The desultory numbers. 


Whether or not the death of Bryant’s 
father coincided with composition 
(and sole evidence for dating seems 
to be internal), we have here one of 
the most impressive examples of 
counter-suggestion in nineteenth- 
century poetry. ‘“‘Let them stand, the 
record of an idle revery”—yet revery 
most dramatically and sharply con- 
ceived. 

In “The Prairies’ Bryant again 
dramatizes an event recognizably 
from his own life. Again, also, the 
presentation is obliquely dramatic. 
Actual details of the poet on the 
scene are few, yet they are indubit- 
ably there as * guides his steed 
among the high grass (lines 35-36). 
But the poet is conscious of this 
mingling of revery with scene (“And 
my heart swells, while the dilated 
sight’’). From this duality he achieves 
his symbol, as he stands between two 
worlds. The present uncultivated 
plain heralds through the bees a new 
civilization, which Bryant elegiacally 
hints will perish like the older civili- 
zation which the prairies had known. 
Out of such dramatization comes a 
richness which compensates for the 
generally naive single-mindedness of 
Bryant’s thought, and sometimes 
—_ complexity to the thought it- 
self, 


V 


In his better poems Bryant also 
achieves intensity by structure. His 
technique may well remind us of his 
close connection with the eighteenth 
century, and it helps to make him 
available to the twentieth. But we 
often overlook it in Bryant because 
of the same historical stock re- 
sponse, additionally complicated by 
the poet’s smooth vocabulary, that 
has made us blind to his use of drama. 
Yet indubitably Bryant has struc- 
ture, not only as any poet must have 
it, but as one of his two major ways 
of achieving poetry. In discounting 
poetry as a mimetic art, he was 
thrown back upon the alternative of 
form (probably more than a man of 
his time wanted to be!). Yet he ac- 
cepted the consequence rather boldly 
with his definition of poetry in the 
1826 lecture: “Poetry is that art 
which selects and arranges the sym- 
bols of thought in.such a manner as 
to excite it [imagination] the most 
powerfully and delightfully.” And 
at the close, after he had extolled 
feeling and understanding, he asked: 
“Is there anyone . . . who will con- 
fess himself insensible to the beauty 
of order or to the pleasure of variety 
—two principles, the happy ming- 
ling of which makes the perfection 
of poetic numbers?” 

We have already seen closely pat- 
terned verse in such poems as ““Green 
River” and “Hymn to Death.” Two 
more poems, both of which likewise 
make use of image and drama, may 
be examined as further examples. 
These are “To a Waterfowl” and 
“The Evening Wind.” 

During Bryant’s lifetime “To a 
Waterfowl” was regarded as one of 
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his greatest achievements, but both 
then and now the didactic ending has 
caused uneasiness. Yvor Winters has 
defended it as “an explicit state- 
ment, and a fine statement, of 
the idea governing the poem, an 
idea inherent, but insufficiently ob- 
vious, in what has gone before.” 
More defense of its integrity within 
the poem may still be offered. No 
one, indeed, has troubled to point 
out that in “To a Waterfowl” 
there is not merely one didactic pas- 
sage, but two, and that the relation 
of the first to the second and the 
gradual growth toward the second 
statement make that statement in- 
here in the poem. The symmetrical 
placing of two “morals” (one in the 
fourth stanza and the other in the 
eighth) gives in itself a pleasing 
framework. But more subtle is their 
interrelation. The first statement 
reads, ““There is a Power whose care/ 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast,” and by natural expansion 
what is taught by God in the fourth 
stanza gives its lesson to the poet in 
the eighth. Other anticipations lead 
into the final statement with a tech- 
nical nicety that surely contributes 
to less tangible emotions. Immedi- 
ately following the first statement 
the poet calls our attention to the 
air (through “‘pathless coast” he has 
led into it from lake, river, and 
ocean of stanza three), and he fol- 
lows this scene with a reference to 
land (line 19). When we come to 
the “moral” of the last stanza, we 
find it predicated upon the same 
contrast. Tonally indeed “sky” and 
“steps” (especially “‘steps”) receive 
major emphasis in their lines. Here 
too the poem reaches its moment 
of dramatic revelation: it is just be- 


fore the line in which the maligned 
lesson is announced that the first 
reference to the poet is made— 
“on my heart,/Deeply hath sunk the 
lesson.” And not until we are at 
the climax of the lesson itself does 
the poet use “I,” revealing himself 
upon the scene at the same moment 
that he voices his final idea. This idea 
is bound up to the scene as much 
emotionally as the poet is bound to 
the idea dramatically. 

Though the number of Bryant’s 
poems which have moral pendants 
are relatively few in his total work, 
most readers think otherwise. Be- 
cause of this false impression, it is 
appropriate to turn from “Water- 
fowl” to “The Evening Wind,” 
which concludes not with a moral 
but a picture. “The Evening Wind” 
also differs from “To a Water- 
fowl!” in that it begins with the poet 
(“Spirit that breathest through my 
lattice”) and after the first stanza 
deals with material beyond his direct 
vision. The idea of the poem is re- 
current in Bryant, that of the wind 
as a part of the “elemental harmony” 
(a phrase Bryant used in translating 
a part of Boethius), bringing life to 
men and nature. The wind comes to 
the poet from the sea; from him it 
goes into “the vast inland stretched 
beyond the sight”; finally it returns 
to the sea with an announcement, 
merging idea and form, of “the cir- 
cle of eternal change.” With a tech- 
nical deftness Bryant reinforces the 
concept of the circle by using detail 
of an earlier stanza in the last line of 
his end-note: 


Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet 
and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mari- 
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ner of the shore; 

And, listening to thy murmur, 
he shall deem 

He hears the rustling leaf and 
running stream. 


Highly wrought structure, while 
not present in all of Bryant’s poems, 
occurs in many. The preparation in 
“Monument Mountain,” though in- 
ept, is at least meticulous. In “Au- 
tumn Woods” and “The Death of 
the Flowers” careful cross-reference 
helps to control excesses in senti- 
mentalism and moralizing. When in 
other poems there is no deficiency 
lurking as in these, Bryant’s con- 
sciousness of form brings a certain 
greatness. The syllogistic structure of 
“An Evening Revery” produces a 
competent poem; in conjunction 
with oblique dramatization and an 
ironical interplay of thought, it 
yields a poem that belongs with 
Bryant’s best. In the sonnet “Oc- 
tober” we find a neat joining of oc- 
tave and sestet, and the introduction 


of a new figure in the final couplet 
gives the power of appropriate va- 
riety to the smooth unity of what has 
gone before. 


VI 

In spite of manifest deficiencies in 
Bryant, there are then compensating 
merits. He had the merit essential to 
poetic success, a sense of form; and 
his deficiency in ideas, diction, and 
imagery are somewhat less impor- 
tant than they might otherwise be 
because of a highly personal yet valid 
means of dramatization. Certainly, 
as do most poets of any time and as 
did nearly all poets of the nineteenth 
century, Bryant wrote much that is 
worthless. Not a little of such dis- 
pensable stuff still appears in anthol- 
ogies, partly through custom and 
partly for biographical and historical 
reasons. But if we go to the best of 
his poetry and use a taste critically 
fastidious but tolerant to older fash- 
ions, we can regard Bryant with both 
respect and pleasure. 
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So few of us now know them—so few; 

We are fallow-soft: our fingers are smooth and lean, 
The knuckles unknobbed from fitting rock 

To rock for chimney. So few of us think of them 
Or want to learn how boulders were hewed to blocks 
And heaved to place, then dobied in— 

Stout-built (although not neatly plumb) 

For need, not show we’re used to now. 


They’ve stood long through sun and blunt 

Freeze, laid, as they were, from ground up 

And not just ground but ground with bedrock under it. 
They’ve stood long as windbreaks in our years. 


James Russell Lowell 
ARTHUR W. M. Voss 


O SAY that James Russell 
Lowell is one of our most 
distinguished nineteenth- 
century men of letters is to repeat a 
commonplace of American literary 
history. But criticism during the 
twentieth century has not, in the 
main, been kind to Lowell. Parring- 
ton’s economic determinism has been 
brought to bear on him, and Van 
Wyck Brooks has concluded that 
little remains except “the size of 
him.” Lowell has had a few apolo- 
gists, notably Professors H. H. Clark 
and Norman Foerster, but the pre- 
vailing attitude toward him is more 
nearly that expressed by Parrington 
and Brooks. Lowell is still regarded, 
of course, as being “historically im- 
portant,” and he is represented, and 
often generously, in the anthologies 
used in college “survey” courses in 
American literature; but among the 
great mass of scholarly and critical 
studies of American writers pro- 
duced during the past two decades 
or so, one finds that only a handful 
have been concerned with him; and 
although we have had during the 
same period scores of full-length 
biographical studies of important 
(and many not so important) Ameri- 
can literary figures, until quite re- 
cently the student of Lowell had 
perforce to be content with two or 
three filial biographies, long out of 
print.’ 
1Professor R. C. Beatty, Lowell’s only recent biog- 
rapher, has provided us with some new facts about the 
life and writings of his subject, but the spirit of his 
approach has been conditioned, unfortunately, by a 


sectional bias, and his tone is so clearly one of con- 
descension and even of denigration that he does not 


Judged by no matter what critical 
standards—whether they be pre- 
dominantly sociological or predomi- 
nantly aesthetic—Lowell obviously 
does not belong in the same com- 
pany with Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Melville and Whitman. This 
is why he has received nothing like 
the attention that these writers have 
been given, but an important reason 
why he has been judged adversely by 
most of the recent critics who have 
dealt with him is that much of what 
he wrote expresses social attitudes 
and belongs to a literary tradition 
which the intellectual and aesthetic 
temper of our time has caused us to 
regard with disfavor. There are indi- 
cations, however, that our attitude 
in this respect is undergoing some 
modification, and it may well be, as 
Henry Seidel Canby has recently put 
it, that “As the general dispraise of 
the Anglo-Saxon nineteenth century 
begins to give place to a feeling that 
it was in many respects more satis- 
factory in quality and nobler in will 
than our own there will be more 
consideration of its spokesmen.” It 
would seem worthwhile, therefore, 
at this time to ask whether Lowell, 
as one of these spokesmen, deserves 
more attention than he has generally 
been given—whether there is em- 
bodied in his work enough of social, 
ethical and artistic worth to merit 
our turning to him today. 

Although the difference is one of 
degree rather than kind, since cer- 


give us much assistance in attempting to arrive at a 
just evatuation of Lowell’s significance and achieve- 
ment. 
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tain qualities—conspicuous among 
them his idealism, his moral earnest- 
ness, and his love of literature—re- 
mained constant in him and gave 
direction to what he thought and 
wrote, there are two Lowells. One 
is the youthful romanticist and re- 


former, who characterized himself 
in ““A Fable for Critics”: 


There is Lowell who’s striving 
Parnassus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied 
together with rhyme. 


The other is the Lowell who repudi- 
ated much of his early romanticism 
and grew increasingly conservative, 
the Lowell who symbolizes the much 
abused genteel tradition. 


II 

The literary, social, and _philo- 
sophical radicalism of the early nine- 
teenth century is strikingly reflected 
in the Lowell who was a militant 
exponent of freedom and reform. 
His radicalism was mainly the 
product of youthful enthusiasm, but 
his humanitarian feeling was un- 
questionably genuine, his conception 
of the poet as seer was lofty, and 
his indentification of himself with 
the abolitionists, for whose cause 
he demonstrated himself a spirited 
and skillful controversialist in both 
poetry and prose, was courageous. 
Yet this Lowell, admirable though he 
appears, cannot be considered very 
significant. His career as a humani- 
tarian critic and crusader was short- 
lived, and little that he wrote, except 
for the first series of The Biglow 
Papers, stands out from the great 
mass of romantic literature preach- 
ing reform. 

The Lowell we remember is the 
Lowell of middle and old age, 
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who taught at Harvard, edited the 
Atlantic Monthly and the North 
American Review, expressed his 
views on public affairs in numerous 
essays and addresses, published essays 
on Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dante, and 
many other writers, wrote stately re- 
flective poems like the ““Ode Recited 
at the Harvard Commemoration,” 
and served as minister to Spain and 
England. This is the Lowell that 
most present-day critics, while ad- 
mitting that he had personal charm, 
erudition and certain literary vir- 
tues, tell us was lacking in any real 
democratic feeling, was either un- 
aware of or hostile to many of the 
significant political, social and intel- 
lectual developments of his age, and 
was confused and inconsistent in his 
thinking because he could not recon- 
cile his liberal impulses with his con- 
servative instincts.’ 

Lowell had tory attitudes, but 
that fact should not be allowed to 
obscure his virtues. He loved his 
country well and had a very real 
concern for her destiny. During the 
Civil War his main concern was for 
the preservation of the national exis- 
tence and for a lasting peace to fol- 
low. He spoke out strongly against 
the corrupt practices of political de- 
mocracy during the post-war period 
and called for the supplanting of 
materialistic standards by moral and 
ethical ones. He became an indepen- 


“In the Introduction to Lowell (American Writers 
Series), Professor Clark, who has traced Lowell’s 
“mental growth” through successive periods, which he 
labels “The Humanitarian,” “The Nationalist,” and 
“The Natural Aristocrat,” has endeavored to show that 
these strictures in some respects misrepresent and do 
not do justice to Lowell. His study is useful for its 
detailed examination of Lowell’s thought, but to fit 
Lowell into what appear at times to be Procrustean 
beds and to avoid literary judgments does not result 
in a convincing demonstration that Lowell has any 
great value for us either as a thinker or literary artist. 
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dent in politics and vigorously advo- 
cated governmental reforms. If he 
valued tradition, wealth and prop- 
erty, he also realized that the very 
preservation of these things de- 
pended on the well-being of all 
classes of men, on equal rights and 
opportunities, and on the subordina- 
tion of the interest of the few to 
that of the many. “It is cheaper in 
the long run,” he said in “Democ- 
racy,” “to lift men up than to hold 
them down,” and he could concede 
that Henry George was right in “‘in- 
sisting that humanity makes a part, 
by far the most important part, 
of political economy.” As a confes- 
sion of political faith, “Democracy” 
seems somewhat less noble now than 
it did to Lowell’s contemporaries, 
but it is still worthy of our atten- 
tion as an eloquent and impressive 
defense of democracy as an ideal. 
Lowell’s professions of democratic 
feeling were sincere, but they lose 
something of their force when they 
are regarded in the light of his all 
too evident misgivings concerning 
universal suffrage, his clearly appar- 
ent lack of sympathy for labor 
unions and other groups of a like 
nature, and his opposition to social 
legislation calculated to lift men up. 
To recognize, as Lowell did, that the 
“‘methods and influences that lead to 
enormous inequalities” must be cor- 
rected is laudable, but merely to call 
for more enlightened and responsible 
leaders and better educated citizens 
and for the application of Christian- 
ity to life has so far not been ade- 
quate to accomplish this purpose. 
Lowell did react to such major in- 
tellectual and social changes of the 
later nineteenth century as the shap- 
ing of America by the development 
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of the West, the effects of the rise of 
industrialism, the influence of Dar- 
winism on men’s thinking, and the 
beginnings of realism in literature; 
and to a considerable extent he sensed 
their significance. But their implica- 
tions often disturbed him because 
they unsettled his beliefs. For ex- 
ample, he could admit that science 
used rightly is of great value in pro- 
viding material benefits and in re- 
vealing the nature of man and the 
universe, but he could also say: “I 
hate it as a savage does writing, be- 
cause he fears it will hurt him some- 
how.” His faith in human progress 
was based on the evolutionary theory, 
and yet he could also remark of evo- 
lution: “Such a mush seems to me 
a poor substitute for the Rock of 
Ages—by which I understand a cer- 
tain set of higher instincts which 
mankind have found solid under 
their feet in all weathers.” It is not 
so much that Lowell was inconsistent 
—a great mind may be inconsistent 
—but that he leaves us with the im- 
pression that he felt strongly rather 
than thought strongly. Lowell had 
much common sense and a mind 
which was not lacking in discern- 
ment, but that his emotions—his 
prejudices, dislikes, and fears—could 
betray him into wavering in his 
conclusions, as witness his attitude 
toward science and equalitarian de- 
mocracy, or into making grossly 
unfair judgments, as in his estimate 
of Thoreau, i: all too evident. 
Lowell was happier and more sure 
of himself as a student of literature 
than of politics and sociology. His 
immense erudition was almost en- 
tirely of a literary kind, and he read 
and re-read all the great, and scores 
of the not ‘so great, writers. The 
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literary occupations dearest to his 
heart and best suited to his nature 
and talents were the writing of 
poetry and the practice of literary 
criticism. 
III 

To Lowell poetry was a natural, 
and usually an easy, means of ex- 
pression. His verse bulks large and is 
also remarkably varied in form and 
subject matter, ranging all the way 
from dialect verse to formal ode. 
This versatility, coupled with tech- 
nical competence and facility, rather 
than any marked individuality or 
sustained power of expression, dis- 
tinguishes Lowell as a poet. It has 
frequently been observed that even 
in his best poems Lowell often re- 
minds the reader of other poets. The 
forceful antislavery poem “The Pres- 
ent Crisis” owes its metrical form to 
Tennyson, as its concluding stanza 
will show: 


New Occasions teach new 
duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and 
onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp- 
fires! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and 
steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal 
with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key. 


“To the Dandelion” is ultra-Keatsian 
in its rich imagery, and in the moral 
lesson it draws from nature is remi- 
niscent of Bryant’s “To the Fringed 
Gentian.” Two very moving poems 
occasioned by bereavement, “The 


First Snow-Fall” and “After the 
Burial,” recall Longfellow, as does 
““Auspex.” Echoes of the style and 
feeling of these and other poets, par- 
ticularly Wordsworth, the reader 
will continue to encounter as he 
proceeds through Lowell’s poetry. 

Whatever reputation Lowell con- 
tinues to have as a poet will depend 
largely on the three poetical works 
which appeared during 1848, his 
annus mirabilis. “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” is the best of the numerous 
poetic apologues inspired by Lowell’s 
early humanitarianism, but despite 
the freshness and beauty of its na- 
ture description (especially the well- 
known lines which begin “What is 
so rare as a day in June?”), its mes- 
sage of charity and brotherhood, and 
its truly remarkable melodic effects, 
the achievement in the poem falls 
short of the intention, mainly be- 
Cause it is too sentimental, and be- 
cause too often the expression of the 
moral teaching does not rise above 
the level of platitude. 

““A Fable for Critics” and the first 
series of The Biglow Papers, how- 
ever, are the best things of their kind 
in American verse. The “Fable,” 
with its puns and numerous freak 
rhymes, is, as Lowell called it, a je 
d’esprit. Its whimsy does not always 
come off, its digressions are tedious, 
and its tone inconsistent, but it con- 
tains judgments of Lowell’s literary 
contemporaries which are penetrat- 
ing and shrewd, and pithy character- 
izations which are memorable, like 
those of Emerson (“‘A Greek head on 
right Yankee shoulders”) and of Poe 
(“Three fifths of him genius and two 
fifths sheer fudge”). 

Lowell combined the gift for 
humor, wit, and satire evidenced in 
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the “Fable” with the moral earnest- 
ness of “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
and added to them his knowledge of 
the Yankee character and speech to 
produce in The Biglow Papers some 
of the best political satire ever writ- 
ten. Long ago William Dean Howells 
called the work “‘a creative fiction of 
unique excellence,” and ever since it 
has been much admired for its New 
England background and characters. 
Hosea Biglow, whom Lowell em- 
ployed in the papers in the first 
series to attack slavery and the Mex- 
ican War and later in the second 
series to comment on events during 
the Civil War, is endowed with 
Yankee shrewdness, moral sense, in- 
tensity of conviction, and a gift 
for picturesque expression—qualities 
which are nowhere better illustrated 
than in the first ““Biglow Paper,” in 
which Lowell made use of the al- 
ready well established formula of 
the country bumpkin who comes to 
town and reports on what he sees. 
Hosea, however, is a knowing rustic, 
and his denunciation of the Mexican 
War recruiting sergeant who has 
tried to enlist him is a masterpiece 
of withering invective and adroit 
appeal to sectional prejudice and 
moral principle. 

Although the praise he has been 
given as a character creation is war- 
ranted, Hosea is not a fully rounded 
or completely consistent character. 
In the first series it is only in the 
first paper that we feel his char- 
acter and personality strongly. In 
the other papers either he is kept in 
the background or he does not ap- 
pear at all. Almost twenty years 
later when Lowell resurrected him 
during the Civil War, he appears 
again as plain spoken on occasion, 
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but he is obviously older and much 
of his youthful intensity is gone. 
Not infrequently in the papers in 
the second series Hosea disappears 
almost entirely, and it is his creator 
who speaks directly to us. Only in 
the final paper, with its grotesquely 
spelled introductory letter and its 
biting satirical verses, did Lowell 
restore almost wholly the elements 
which the reader associates with the 
Hosea of the first series. 

A more fully realized character 
is the disillusioned young Mexican 
War volunteer Birdofredum Sawin, 
whose letters from Mexico are put 
into verse by Hosea. In all prob- 
ability Lowell invented Sawin after 
reading letters from dissatis- 
fied volunteers published in the Bos- 
ton newspapers. At first Sawin is a 
Yankee rustic who has discovered 
that war is not adventure and glory; 
and the gullibility which had led him 
to be duped into enlisting i is reminis- 
cent of the naiveté of the traditional 
comic Yankee. Later, when Lowell 
employed him to burlesque the presi- 
dential candidacy of Zachary Tay- 
lor, he has turned into a rascal with- 
out principle; and much of the 
effectiveness of Lowell’s satire of 
Southern manners and institutions 
in the first and third papers of the 
second series is achieved by having a 
man of Sawin’s character, or rather 
lack of it, giving them unqualified 
endorsement. Though far below 
them as an artistic creation, Sawin 
has something of the quality of a 
Falstaff or a Panurge. Like Hosea, he 
is sometimes too obviously the in- 
strument of satire, but in his exposi- 
tion of his political philosophy and 
in his accounts of his experiences in 
Mexico and down South he is a 
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unique and genuine comic figure. 
The Reverend Homer Wilbur, A. 
M., the pedantic and verbose parson, 
in whose person Lowell provided 
copious introductions, notes and 
commentary for Hosea’s verses, is the 
least successful of the three charac- 
ters in The Biglow Papers. We smile 
at the vanity which makes him 
somewhat condescending toward the 
verses he edits; and his scholarly and 
scientific researches call to mind in- 
defatigable scholar-divines like the 
Mathers. But Lowell made no real at- 
tempt to keep him in character, the 
frequent puns and sly touches of 
satire Lowell put in his mouth are 
foreign to his nature, and he is so 
loaded down with erudition and is 
usually so long-winded that he is 
more often tedious than amusing. 
Good as they are, the New Eng- 
land flavor and the characterizations 
of Hosea Biglow and Birdofredum 
Sawin do not constitute the most im- 
portant achievement in The Biglow 
Papers. Even more impressive is the 
skill Lowell displayed in the use of 
the satirist’s devices of parody, bur- 
lesque, irony, ridicule and invective; 
and his ability to generalize much of 
his satire so that it has application be- 
yond the immediate historical events 
with which it is concerned. Now and 
then, it is true, the reader will detect 
what almost amounts to virulence in 
the tone, especially in the satirical 
attacks on the South in the second 
series, and he needs no more than a 
scant knowledge of the historical 
backgrounds to realize that some of 
the objects of Lowell’s satire are not 
treated justly—for example, the por- 
trait of Calhoun in the fifth paper of 
the first series and the attack on An- 
drew Johnson and his reconstruction 


policies in the final paper of the sec- 
ond series. But Lowell must be re- 
garded as more than an adroit, and 
occasionally a somewhat unscrupu- 
lous, satirist who could cleverly ap- 
peal to emotion and prejudice. The 
chief end of satire to Lowell, at least 
in The Biglow Papers, was to expose 
as tellingly as he could what he con- 
sidered wrong. Sometimes he was 
moved to write satire by a saeva in- 
dignatio which caused him to speak 
too strongly. Yet it was this strong 
feeling which enabled him to write 
such papers as “The Pious Editor’s 
Creed” and “‘A Letter from a Candi- 
date for the Presidency,” both por- 
traits of a hypocrite unmasking him- 
self, which have the same universal- 
ity of application as do those of 
Chaucer’s Pardoner and Burns’ Holy 
Willie. Lowell was well aware of the 
universality of great satire. “It is re- 
markable,” he said in the essay on 
Don Quixote, “how independent of 
time and circumstance the satire of 
the great humorists is. Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, Moliere seem 
to furnish side-lights to what we read 
in the morning paper.” Lowell does 
not belong in this company, of 
course, but some of his satire fits this 
description. Time has laid a heavy 
hand on The Biglow Papers, as it has 
on all political satire, but there are 
parts of the work certainly which 
have sufficient humor, humanity, 
truth, and vitality to ensure for 
them a lasting appeal. 

In the field of reflective verse, 
Lowell produced several good, if not 
great poems, the best of which are 
the “Ode Recited at the Harvard 
Commemoration” and “The Cathe- 
dral.” The formal ode written to 
grace some important occasion or to 
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commemorate a historical event of 
significance is a poetic genre no 
longer in vogue, but like the classi- 
cal oration, with which it has much 
in common, it was a fashionable 
literary form during the nineteenth 
century in England and America. 
The “Commemoration Ode” and 
the several other odes in which Low- 
ell expressed sentiments associated 
with anniversaries and memorial ser- 
vices are in the tradition of the 
““sreat” ode. They are stately and 
measured in utterance, exalt heroic 
figures, and express lofty religious 
and patriotic principles. They are 
rhetorical rather than metrically 
musical, but combine emotional ex- 
pression with conscious artistic de- 
sign. The “Commemoration Ode” 
has been called uneven and too long, 
but it comes very close to being suc- 
cessful in its total effect. Its high 
point is the simple, direct, and heart- 
felt tribute to Lincoln in the sixth 
stanza, which begins, 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had 
led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an 
angry grief. 


And very nearly as good is the beau- 
tifully poignant expression of patri- 
otism in the last stanza. Some pas- 
sages do not reach the heights that 
others do, but Lowell’s theme—the 
ennobling influence and _ transcen- 
dent quality of sacrifice for an ideal 
—is so developed that it is given a 
fresh and profound meaning. 
The ‘‘Commemoration Ode 
stands up quite well when compared 
with the nobler English rhetorical 
odes, but in “The Cathedral” Lowell 
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is not the equal of such poets as Ten- 
nyson and Arnold in giving poetic 
expression to the problem of finding 
religious certitude amid the skepti- 
cism and materialism of, as Lowell 
phrased it, 


This age that blots out life with 
question-marks, 

This nineteenth century with 
its knife and glass 

That made thought physical, 
and thrust far off 

The Heaven, so neighborly with 
man of old, 

To voids sparse-sown with alien- 
ated stars. 


The influence of Wordsworth is no- 
where more conspicuous in Lowell’s 
poetry than it is in the first part of 
the poem. The tone of self-revela- 
tion, the diction, the long blank- 
verse sentences, and the thought 
make one feel that he is reading ““The 
Prelude.” As Wordsworth had done 
before him, Lowell recalls his youth- 
ful delight in Nature and the “vir- 
ginal cognitions” and “primal ap- 
prehensions” he had of its spiritual 
influence. But the larger part of the 
poem, which is concerned with a 
visit to Chartres Cathedral and the 
thoughts it evokes in the poet, has 
more individuality of thought and 
expression. What description there 
° of Chartres is memorable, as in the 
ine, 


Imagination’s very self in stone, 


and the nature of the medieval re- 
ligious spirit and its profound mean- 
ing and vital force for its own age 
are impressively conveyed. There is 
poignancy too in the poet’s recog- 
nition that this old faith is irrecov- 
erable, but, unfortunately, a plain- 
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tiveness of tone is also apparent; and 
Lowell’s protracted alternating ex- 
pressions of skepticism, then hope, 
and then skepticism again, and his 
seeming inability to overcome with 
full conviction his fear that his 
countryman, the “Western Goth,” 
imbruited by materialism, will not 
learn that he must aspire to the 
highest good, weakens the force of 
the final affirmation of faith in man, 
and inadequately prepares us for the 
conclusion that there is “inward 
surety” in the knowledge that both 
in His omnipresence and immanence 
God is His own witness. 

Lowell’s poetry reflects conspicu- 
ously what we have come to regard 
as the faults of much of the poetry 
of his age—direct philosophical state- 
ment, sentimentalism, over-elo- 
quence, and imagery which is deco- 
rative rather than functional. Judged 
by the standards of his time Lowell’s 
best poetry is something more than 
merely competent and technically 
facile. But it is not from the view- 
point of critical relativism that most 
readers are inclined to judge poetry. 
Lowell wrote no poems that can be 
called great. The most we can say 
is that he has given us fine passages 
of nature verse, reflective poetry of a 
high order, and some of the best hu- 
mor and satire in verse so far pro- 
duced by any American writer. 


IV 


From a historical point of view 
Lowell the critic is more significant 
than Lowell the poet. His major 
critical essays deal with virtually all 
the great and near-great English 
writers from Chaucer to Words- 
worth; with certain of his con- 
temporaries—Landor, Carlyle, Swin- 
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burne, Emerson and Thoreau; and 
with Dante, Cervantes, Rousseau, 
and Lessing. We may discover more 
individuality and power in the criti- 
cism of Poe and Emerson, but the 
substance and comprehensiveness of 
Lowell’s literary studies entitle him 
to be called our most distinguished 
nineteenth-century literary critic. 

Because much of his criticism is 
highly appreciative in tone, Lowell 
is often described as being little more 
than a mere impressionist. It is true 
that he did not formulate his critical 
theories or his conception of the na- 
ture and function of literature sys- 
tematically, but, as Professor Foerster 
has shown in American Criticism, his 
views are either clearly expressed or 
implied in all his mature critical 
writing. Lowell held that the critic 
must possess what he called the “‘ca- 
pacity to admire,” but he also be- 
lieved that merely to have sensations 
in the presence of a work of art was 
not enough. A literary work must be 
viewed in relation to the age which 
produced it, but the critic must 
finally evaluate it by esthetic and 
ethical standards which are absolute. 
Does the work have more than beau- 
tiful passages? Is it an organic whole, 
and does it provide the pleasure and 
delight to be found in the great poets 
who “exalt men’s minds and give a 
right direction and safe outlet to 
their passions, while insensibly help- 
ing them toward balance of charac- 
ter and serenity of judgment by 
stimulating their sense of proportion, 
form, and the nice adjustment of 
means to ends”? 

Lowell did not lack standards of 
judgment, but his critical essays in- 
dicate that he read more than he 
thought (he admitted a tendency to 
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be intellectually indolent), and that 
often he did not take pains to orga- 
nize sufficiently or explicate ade- 
quately. It is true that some of his 
essays (for example, those on Pope, 
Dryden, and Wordsworth) follow a 
kind of general pattern: the writer 
under discussion is related to his time, 
his life is related to his works, and 
individual works are examined in the 
light of the relationship of the parts 
to the whole. But Lowell did not fol- 
low this method systematically, and 
he did not always apply his critical 
principles consistently or rigorously. 
He employed the historical approach 
in arriving at a just estimate of Pope, 
but he did not do a similar justice 
to Rousseau and Thoreau. Except for 
its concluding pages, the essay on 
Wordsworth is mainly a lengthy 
biographical discussion, and Lowell’s 
judgments of Wordsworth form a 
somewhat incongruous mixture of 
statements which show lack of sym- 
pathy and of passages of rhapsodic 
appreciation like the following: “‘Yet 
with what splendors as of mountain 
sunsets are we rewarded! what gol- 
den rounds of verse do we not see 
stretching heavenward with angels 
ascending and descending!” But that 
Lowell could also express his insights 
brilliantly is demonstrated in the 
statement, “He was the historian of 
Wordsworthshire,” and in the pas- 
sage in which he speaks of the two 
voices in Wordsworth: 

If the prophet cease from dictating, the 
amanuensis, rather than be idle, employs his 
pen in jotting down some anecdotes of his 
master, how he one day went out and saw 
an old woman, and the next day did not, and 
so came home and dictated some verses on 
this ominous phenomenon, and how another 


day he saw a cow. These marginal annota- 
tions have been carelessly taken up into the 


text, have been religiously held by the pious 
to be orthodox scripture, and by dexterous 
exegesis have been made to yield deeply 
oracular meanings. Presently the real prophet 
takes up the word again and speaks as one 
inspired, the Voice of a higher and invisible 


power. 
Lowell’s best essays are, in most 


instances, those in which he could be 
most appreciative, as in the studies 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare. Lowell 
could congratulate the Chaucer So- 
ciety on its contribution to Chaucer 
scholarship, but he was not inter- 
ested in discussing Chaucer’s borrow- 
ings for their own sake. What was 
important to him was that Chaucer 
was able to “assimilate all he has ac- 
quired.” It was Chaucer’s “structural 
faculty” which in Lowell’s opinion 
made him great, and at this point in 
the essay is stated the absolute cri- 
terion by which a writer must be 
evaluated: “The really great writer 
is great in the mass, and is to be test- 
ed less by his cleverness in the elabo- 
ration of parts than by that reach of 
mind which is incapable of random 
effort, which selects, combines, re- 
jects, denies itself the cheap triumph 
of immediate effects because it is ab- 
sorbed by the controlling charm of 
proportion and unity.” Yet one feels 
when he finishes the essay that Low- 
ell never quite got around to apply- 
ing rigorously this test, to demon- 
strating systematically and clearly 
how Chaucer passes it. 

The Shakespeare essay is longer 
and expresses more fully and ex- 
plicitly Lowell’s critical creed. It is 
in the tradition of romantic Shakes- 
pearian criticism in its highly appre- 
Ciative tone and in its attempt in the 
last thirty pages to analyze the qual- 
ity of Hamlet’s mind and to account 
for Hamlet’s irresolution. As in the 
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Chaucer essay Lowell is rambling and 
discursive. After citing parallels be- 
tween Shakespeare and the Greek 
dramatists, Lowell says, “But I have 
been led away from my immediate 
purpose. I did not intend to compare 
Shakespeare with the ancients, much 
less to justify his defects by theirs.” 
But it was characteristic of Lowell 
to make such comparisons and his es- 
says would be less rich without them. 

One cannot deny that there is 
much good sense, wide learning, and 
sound critical comment in Lowell’s 
essays (although supporters of Tho- 
reau will indignantly, and with justi- 
fication, exclude the essay on Tho- 
reau). But their chief value for us to- 
day lies in Lowell’s ability to stimu- 
late us to appreciate with him, there- 
by increasing our own “capacity to 
admire.” 

The critical tradition to which 
Lowell belongs was carried on by 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
but with the possible exception of 
some of the neo-humanist critics who 
still survive, Lowell’s criticism has 
had no discernible influence on pres- 
ent day critical theory and practice; 
and readers in all probability will 
turn less and less to Lowell to see 
what he had to say about the great 
writers. In a way it is unfortunate 
that Lowell did not have the power 
which would have given the best as- 
pects of his approach to literature 
a more lasting influence. Himself a 
sound scholar in the best sense of the 
term, he warned that undue empha- 
sis on German factualism in scholar- 
ship would lead the American uni- 
versity into antiquarianism and pe- 
dantry. He did not undervalue phil- 
ology and accurate scholarship, but 
he would have been saddened could 


he have foreseen the extent to which 
an arid scientific and factualistic 
study of literature has been regarded 
in our time as an end in itself. 

Lowell’s example also reminds us 
that the critic’s chief function should 
be to interpret a writer and his work 
for the reader, to stimulate the read- 
er’s appreciation, to add to his un- 
derstanding, and to cultivate his 
taste. There are, of course, modern 
critics capable of doing this brilliant- 
ly—T. S. Eliot, Edmund Wilson, F 
O. Matthiessen, and others—but 
there is also an unhealthy obscuran- 
tism in some modern criticism, and 
critics have often seemed less inter- 
ested in writing for the cultivated 
lay reader than in writing for (or 
against) their fellow critics. Scholar- 
ship must be careful and laborious, 
criticism must be serious and diffi- 
cult; but if these two vital intellec- 
tual activities are not to degenerate 
into pedantry, they must be in- 
formed with the same broad spirit 
which Lowell brought to the study 
of literature. 

V 

American literary history would 
be far less rich without Lowell. He 
was a significant force in furthering 
our cultural development and is 
therefore a worthy subject of study 
for the literary scholar and historian. 
But he wrote no books which have 
true literary power. A volume of 
considerable literary merit might be 
culled from his writings, but it 
would be made up of passages and 
parts, not of wholes. Lowell served 
the cause of humane letters well, but 
whoever holds that only the best of 
intellects, the greatest of literary 
artists, are worthy of the reader’s 
serious attention may ignore him. 
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